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INTEODUCTIOK 


Few poems ha\o been more ^anously designated than 
Comiis Milton himself describes it simply as “A 
Mask ”, by others it lias been criticised and estimated as 
a Jmca) (jiy ama, a drama in the epic style, a Ij^nc jioem 
in the/em of a pla}^ a phantasy, an allegor}^ a philo- 
sophical poem, a suite of speeches or majestic soliloq^uies, 
and ev eu a didactic poem Such variety in the descnp- 
tion of the poem is explained partly by its complex 
charm and many-sided interest, and paitly by the desire 
to descnbo it from that point of vieiv which should best 
reconcile its literary form with what we know of the 
genius and pou ors of its author Those who, like Dr 
Johnson, have blamed it as a drama, have admued it 
“ as a senes of lines,” or as a lync , ono wntor, who has 
found that its characters are notlung, its sentiments 
tedious, its story unmteresting, has nevertheless ‘‘doubted 
whether there will ever bo any similar poem which gives 
so true a conception of the capacity and the dignify of 
the mind by which it was produced ” (Bagohot’s Liiciaiy 
Shidtes) Some who have praised it as an allegory seem 
it a satire on the evils both of the Church and of the 
State, while others regard it as alludmg to the nces of 
the Court alone. Some have found its lyncal parts the 
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best, ^rhllc others, cbirracd intli its “ dinno philosophy," 
hu\o coinmended those deep conceits ivhich place it 
alongside of the Fame Queen, as shadowing forth an 
opiswlc in tlie cducahon of a noble soul and as a poet’s 
lesson against intemperance and impurity But no ono 
can refnse to admit that, more than any other of Ifilton’s 
shorter poems, it giaes us an insight into the peculiar 
genius and character of its author it n as, in the opinion 
of Hallam, “sufficient to commee any ono of taste and 
feeling that a great poet had ansen in England, and one 
partly formed in a different school from his contem- 
porancs ’’ It is tnic that in the carl} poems we do not 
find the whole of Jlilton, for he had yet to pass through 
nian\ years of trouble and controversy , hut Comns, in 
a special degree, rcicals or foreshadows much of the 
Milton of Paradise Lost Wliether we regard its place m 
Milton’s life, in the senes of his works, or in English 
literature as a whole, the poem is full of significance 
it is worth while, therefore, to consider how its form 
was determined b} the external circumstances and 
jireMous training of the poet, by his faaounto studies 
111 poetry, philosophy, history, and music , and by his 
noble thcor} of life in general, and of a poet’s life in 
particular 

^ Tlio mask v ns represented at Ludlov Castle in Septem- 
, ber 29th, 1G34 , it was probably composed early in that 
* year It belongs, therefore, to that group of poems 
’ {IJAUcgro, II Pcn<i>rosa, Arcades, Counts, and Lyetdas) 
! unften bi Milton uhilo In mg in Ins father’s house at 
^ Horton, near 'Windsor, after haaang left the Unncrsity 
‘ of rambndge in .Tul} ,1032 As he was bom in 1 OOS, ho 
would be twcnt}-fi\e } cars of age -when this poem iias 
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composed Dunng Ins stay at Horton (1632-39), winch 
was broken only by a journey to Italy m 1638 9, he was 
chiefly occupied Avith the studj’- of the Greek, Eoman, 

impi ess pujC oim.'! He read widely and carefully, and it 
has been said that Ins great and original imagination was 
almost ontirelj' nourished, or at least stimulated, by 
books his residence at Horton was, accordingly, pre- 
eminently -nhat ho intended it to be, and what Ins 
father wisely and gladly permitted it to be — a time of 
preparation and npening for the work to which he had 
dedicated lumself We are reminded of his own words 
in Comtis 


And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired sohtndc. 

Whore, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That, in the vnnous bustle of resort, 

Were all to nifllcd, and sometimes impaired 

We find in Comtis abundant reminiscences of Milton’s 
study of the literature of antiquity “It would not bo too’ 
much to say that the literature of antiqmty was tn 
Milton’s genius what soil and light are to a plant I& 
nourished, it coloured, it developed it It deter- 
mined not merely his character as an artist, but it 
exorcised an influence on his intellect and tempei scarcely 
less powerful than hereditary instincts and contemporary 
history It at once animated and chastened his imagina 
tion, it modified his fancy, it furnished him with his 
models On it his taste was foimed , on it his style was 
moulded From it his diction and his method denind 
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their jicculiantics It transformed -what tvould m all 
prolnhilitv Into been the more counterpart of Caedmon’s 
Paraphrase or Langland’s Vision into Paradise Lost, 
and wliat would hate been the mere counterpart of 
Corj don's Doleful Knell and the satire of the Tlirce 
Estates, into Licidas and Comus” (Quaricily Bemm, 
Ko 32G) 

But Jlilton has also told us that {jpen^jv^JiiS^niasteE, 
and the full charm of Comus cannot bo realised 'without 
reference to the artistic and jihilosophical spint of the 
author of the Fame Quccne Both poems deal with the 
AvarJ^ctwoen iliojiodi andjhe^sovd — between the lower 
and the higher nature. In an essay on ‘ Spenser as a 
philosophic poet,’ Do Vero says “The perils and de- 
gradations of an anmialised hfe are showm under the 
allegory of Sir Guj oil’s sea a oyage wuth its successive 
storms and whirlpools, Us ‘rock of Reproach' strewn wuth 
wrecks and dead men’s bones, its ‘ wandenng islands,’ its 
‘ quicksands of Unthriftiliond,’ its ' whirlopoole of Decay,' 
Us ‘sea-monsters,’ and lastly, its ‘bower of Bliss,’ and the 
doom which o\ ertakes it, together ivith the deln orance of 
Vcrasia’s nctims, transformed by that watch’s spells into 
beasts Still more powerful is the allegory of worldly 
ambition, illustrated under the name of ‘the ca\e of 
Mammon ’ The Legend of Holiness delineates wuth not 
less insight those enemies which wage war upon the 
spintual life ” All this Itlillon had studied in the Facric 
Qnerne, and had understood it , and, like Sir Guyon, ho 
felt himself to be a knight enrolled under the banner of 
Piintj and tsclf Control So that, in Comus, wo find the 
soAcrtiim A able of Temperance or Self-Regulation — 
wliat the Greeks called crw^j/iocrvnj — set forth no less 
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clearly than in Spenser’s poem in Milton’s mask it 
becomes almost identical •with Yiitue itself The en- 
chantments of Acrasia in her Bo'vrer of Bliss become the 
spells of Comus , the armour of Belphoebe becomes the 
- “ complete steel ” of Chastity , while the supremacy of 
Conscience, the bounty of Nature and man’s ingratitude, 
the unlo\ebness of Mammon and of Excess, the blossom 
of Courtesy oft found on lowlj’^ stalk, and the final 
tnumpb of Virtue through stnving and temptation, all 
are dwelt upon 

It 18 the mind that niaketli good or ill. 

That mnketh wretch or happie, nch or poore 

so speaks Spenser , and Milton similarly — 

He that has light ■withm Ins own clear breast 
May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bnght day 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid day sun , 

Himself is his own dungeon 

In endeavounng still further to trace, by means of 
verbal or structural resemblances, tl-|q ppnrfps.. from 
wh^i MiltQnjcLrawJns jiatena [s for Comp , critics have 
referred to Peele’s Old TFtics' Tale (1595), to Fletcher’s 
pastoral, The Fatfli/ul Shepherdess, of which Charles Lamb 
has said that if all its parts ‘ had been m unison -with its 
many innocent scenes and sweet lyiic intermixtures, it 
had been a poem fit to vie with Comas or the Arcadia, to 
have been put into the hands of boys and virgins, to 
have made matter for young dreams, like the loves of 
Hermia and Lysander ’ , to Ben J onson’s mask of 
Plcasinc reconciled to Firlue (1619), in which Comus is 
“the god of cheer, or the Belly’’, and to the Comus of 
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Ericius Putennas (Hcnn du Puy), Professor of Elo- 
quence at Louvnm It is true that Fletcher’s pastoral 
was being acted in London about the time Milton u as 
unting his Connti,, that the poem by the Dutch Pro- 
fessor was republished at Oxford in 1634, and that 
resemblances are eiudent between Milton’s poem and 
those named. But Professor Masson does well in warn 
ing us that " infinitely too much has been made of such 
coincidences After all of them, even the most ideal 
and poetical, the feehng in reading Cmiis is that all 
hero IS different, all peculiar" IVliatevor Milton bor- 
rowed, he borrowed, as he says himself, m order to 
better it 

It is interesting to consider tli o mutual . relntions,, of 
t]jc. poems jwnttfiu-h} Aldton^jo^^orton Everything 
that Milton wrote is Miltonic , ho had what has been 
called the power of transforming everything into liim- 
solf, and these poems are, accordingly, evidences of the 
dc\clopment of Milton’s opinions and of his secret 
purpose It has been said that L’Allefjro and H 
Pen'inoco aie to be regarded ns “the pleadings, the 
decision on nhich is in Comus” — ,Dyf/fcgm,ipprsBen^ng 
the Cai alter, „au(LJ7 -i’cnscrosa.tlieuJBnntan-^-elciuent. 
This IS tnio onl} in a limited sense It is true that the 
Piintan element in the Horton senes of poems becomes 
more patent as we pass from the two Ijncs to the mask 
of Comus, and from Comvs to the elegy of Lj/cidas, ]ust as, 
m the corresponding penods of time, the evils connected 
vith the reign of Charles I and with Laud’s crusade 
against Puritanism were becoming more pronounced 
But vc can hatdlj regard Milton as having expressed 
am new decision in Comvs the decision is already made 
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when “ vam deluding Joys ” are banished in iZ Penseioso, 
and “loathed Melancholy” in VAllcgio The mask is 
an expansion and exaltation of the delights of the con- 
templative man, but there is still a place for the “ unre- 
proved pleasures ” of the cheerful man Unless it were 
so, Comus could not have been written, there would 
have been no “ sunshme holiday ” for the rustics and no 
“ victonous dance ” for the gentle lady and her brothers 
But in Comus we reahse the mutual relation of V Allegro 
and H Penseroso , we see their apphcation to the joys 
and sorrows of the actual hfe of individuals , we observe 
human nature m contact with the “ hard assays ” of hfe 
And, subsequently, m Lycidas we are made to realise 
that this human nature is Milton’s own, and to under- 
stand how it was that his Puritanism which, three years 
before, had permitted him to wnte a cavaber mask, 
should, three years after, lead him from the fresh 
lelds of poetry into the barren plains of controversial 
irose 

''TTie Mask was a favourite form of entertainment in 
England in Milton’s youth, and had been so from the 
ame of Henry VHI , m whose reign elaborate masked 
shows, introduced from Italy, first became popular But 
key seem to have found their way into England, m a 
irude form, even earher , and we read of court disgius- 
ngs in the reign of Edward IIL It is usually said that 
ke Mask denves its name from the fact that the actors 
trore masks, and in Hall’s Chronicle we read that, in 
1612, “on the day of Epiphany at mght, the king, with 
deven others, was disguised after the manner of Italy, 
xilled a Mask, a thing not seen before in England, 
kej'’ were appareled in garments long and broad, wrought 
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all with gold, with i isors and caps of gold " Tho truth, 
however, seems to be that the use of a visor was not 
essential m such eutertainmonts, which, from the first, 
were called ‘masks,’ the word ‘masker’ being used 
sometimes of the players, and sometimes of their dis- 
guises Tho word has come to us, through the French 
form masque, cognate with Spanish viascarada, n 
masquerade or assemblj of maskers, otherwise called a 
mummerj Up to tho time of Henry YIU these enter 
tainments wore of tho nature of dumb show or fablcaux 
nrants, and delighted tho spectators chiefly by the 
splendour of the costumes and machinery employed in 
their representation, but, aftcruards, the chief actors 
spoke thoir parts, singing and dancing wore introduced, 
and tho composition of masks for royal and other 
courtl} patrons became an occupation worthy of a poet 
They wore frequently combined with other forms of 
amusoraent, all of which were, in tho case of tho Court, 
placed under the management of a Master of Eeaels, 
whoso ofBcul title was Magister Joconun, Ec\ ellonim et 
^[(iscjynim , in the first pnntcd English tragedy, Gorboduc 
(1505), each act opens with what is called a dumb show 
or mask But the more elaborate form of tho Mask 
soon grew to bo an entertainment complete m itself, and 
tho demand for such became so great in the time of 
James I and Charles I that the history of these reigns 
might almost be traced in tho succession of masks then 
written JBvn^Jqqaon. who thoroughly established tho 
Mask in English literature, wrote many Court !Masks, 
and made thorn a \ chicle less for the displa} of ‘paint- 
ing and caqientry’ than for the cvprcssion of the in- 
ti Ikctual and social life of his time His masks are 
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excelled only by Gomtis, and possess in a high degree 
that ‘ Doric dehcacy* in then songs and odes which Sir 
Henry Wotton found so ravishing m Milton’s mask 
J onson m his lifetime, declared that, next himself, only 
Fletcher and Chapman could write a mask , and apart 
from the compositions of these writers and of William 
Bro'ome (June) Temple Masque), there are few specimens 
worthy to he named along with Jonson’s until we come 
to Milton’s Artades Other mosk-wnters were Middle- 
ton, Dekker, Shirlej’', Carew, and Davenant, and it is 
interesting to note that m Carew’s Coclum Bnttantcum 
(1633-4), for which Lawes composed the music, the two 
boys who afterwards acted in Comus had juvenile parts 
It has been pointed out that the popularity of the Mask 
in Mdton’s youth received a stimulus from the Puntan 
hatred of the theatre which found expression at that 
time, and drove non-Puntans to welcome the Mask as 
a protest against that spirit which saw nothing but evil 
in every form of dramatic entertainment Milton, who 
enjoyed the theatre — both “Jonson’s learned sock” and 
what “ennobled hath the buskined stage” — was led, 
through his friendship with the musician Lawes, to com- 
pose a mask to celebrate the entry of the Earl of Bridge- 
water upon his office of “ Lord President of the Council 
in the Pnncipahty of Wales and the Marches of the 
same ” He had aheady wntten, also at the request of 
Lawes, a mask, or portion of a mask, called Arcades, and 
the success of this may have stimulated him to higher 
effort 

reaehed^taJiigbestJeyeh^cL^ifterr-whiclrit-practically- 
iad ed out of our literature 

Milton’s two masks. Arcades and Comus, were wntten 
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for members of the siinio noble family, the former m 
honour of the Countess Douagei of Derby, and the latter 
m honour of John, first Earl of Bridgevratcr, who uas 
both her stepson .and son-in-l.aw This two-fold relation 
arose from the fact th.at the Earl was the son of Viscount 
Bntklei, the Countess’s second husband, and had him- 
self married Lady Frances Stanlcj', a daughter of the 
Countess by her first husband, the fifth Earl of Derby 
Amongst the children of the Earl of Bndgew.ater were 
three uho took important parts in the representation of 
Cowt/'— Alice, the } oungest daughter, then about fourteen 
years of ag^ who appeared as The Lady , -Jp hiij Ylsc Qimt 
Jlrackloy, who took the part of the Elder Brolher, and 
Jhomas-rFgerton, who appeared as the Sceevd Brother 
We do not knon who acted the parts of Comns and 
Snhrmn, but the part of the taken Jiy 

Iknr} Lawes, “ gentleman of the Chapel Eoaal, and one 
of His il.ajestj ’s pn\ ate musicians ” The Eail’s children 
Mere Ins pupils, and the mask was naturallj produced 
under his direction Milton’s friendship with Lanes is 
shown by the sonnet which the poet addressed to the 
musician 

ITarrv, hose tuncfnl and ■vrcll measur’d song 
First taught our English music how to span 
ords mth just note nnd accent, not to scan 
tVith Midas' cars, committing short and long , 

Tlij worth nnd skill exempts thee from the throng. 

With pmso enough for Envy to look wan , 

To afttr ngo thou slnlt be writ the man, 

Tint with smooth nir could st humour Ivost our longue 
Thou honour st Verse, ond Verse must lend her uang 
To honour tlicc the pnest of Phoebus quire. 

That tun’it their happiest lines m hjanu, or story 
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Dautc shall give Fame leave to set thee lughci 
Than his CaseUa, ii horn ho oo’d to smg, 

Mot m the milder shades of Purgatory 

We must remember also that it was to Lawos that 
Milton’s Cormis owed its first publication, and, as we 
see from the dedication prefixed to the text, that he 
was justly proud of his share in its first representa- 
tion 

Such were the persons who appeared m Mdton’s 
mask , they are few m number, and the plan of the piece 
IS correspondingly simple There are three scenes which 
may he hnefly characterised thus 

I The Tempter and the Tempted Imes 1 668 
Scene A ivild wood 

n. The Temptation and the Eescue Imes 659 958 
Scene The Palace of Comus 
nL The Triumph Imes 959 1023 

Scene The President’s Castle 

In the first scene, after a kind of prologue (hnes 1-92), 
the interest nses as we are introduced first to Comus and 
his rout, then to the Lady alone and “ night-foundered,” 
and finally to Comus and the Lady in company At the 
same tune the nature of the Lady’s tnal and her subse- 
quent victory are foreshadowed in a conversation between 
the brothers and the attendant Spint This is one of thej 
more Miltonic parts of the mask in the philosophical! 
reasonmg of the elder brother, ns opposed to the matter- 1 
of-fact arguments of the younger, we trace the young poet 
fresh from the study of the divine volume of Plato, and 
filled with a noble trust in God In the second scene 
we breathe the unhallowed air of the abode of the wily 
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tempter, Avho cn(lca^ oure, “under fair pietcnco of 
fnendty emlK,’’ to iMud bimsclf into the pure heart of the 
liadj' But Ins “ gaj rhetoric ” ib futile against the “ sun- 
clad poner of chastitj ”, and ho is dnien otf the scene 
hj the two brothers, \\ ho are aided and instructed by the 
Spirit disguised as the shepherd Thyrsis But the Lady, 
haling been lured into the haunt of impurity, is left 
spell-bound, and appeal is made to the pure nymph 
Sabnna, i\ ho is “ swift to aid a nrgin, such as was her- 
self, in hard-besotting need ” It is in the contention? 
between Comus and the Lady in this scene tliat the! 
interest of the mask maj bo said to culminate, for horer 
Its purpose stands revealed " it is a song to Temperance? 
as the ground of Freedom, to temperance as the guards 
of all the virtues, to beaut} as secured by temperance, | 
and its central point and climax is in the pleading of these | 
motives by the Lad} against their opposites in the mouth i 
of the Ijord of sensual Bevel ” Jiltlion Clas'fical Writers t 
In the third scene the Lad} Alice and her brothers are 
presented b} the Spirit to their noble father and mothei 
as tnuinphing “ in victonous dance o’er sensual folly and 
intemperance ” The Spirit then speaks the epilogue, 
calling upon mortals v\ho love true freedom to strive 
after virtue 

Lore Virtue , she nlonc is free 
‘'he cJMi teach yo ho'w to climb 
Higher than the spherj chime , 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

He'll CD it‘^:ir ironhl "itoop to licr 

The last couplet iAIilton afterwards, on his Italian 
joumot, entered in an album belonging to an Italian 
named Ccrdogni, and underneath it the words, CotUm 
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non anmum miito dum itans male cuno, and Ins signa- 
ture, Joannes Miltonms, Anglus The juxtaposition of 
these verses is significant though he had left his own 
land Milton had not become what, fift}-- oi sixty yeais 
befoie, Roger Ascham had condemned as an “Italianated 
Enghshman ” He was one of those “worthy Gentlemen 
of England, whom all the Siren tongues of Ttalj' could 
never untwine fi om the mast of God’s word , noi no en 
chantment of vanity overtum them from the fear of God 
and love of honesty ” (Ascham’s SclioUma’>tei) And one 
might almost infer that Milton, in his account of the 
sovereign plant Haemony which vas to foil the wiles of 
Comas, had lemembered not only Homer’s description of 
the root Moly “ that Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave,”"’^ 
but also Ascham’s remarks theieupon “ The true medi- 
cme against the enchantments of Cnee, the vanity of 
hcentious pleasure, the enticements of aU sin, is, in 
Homer, the heib Moly, with the black root and w'hite 
flower, sour at first, but sweet in the end , jyhich Hesiod 
Jiermeth the stud y^LJEictueJiar<Lan!ljxksome _in _ the 
A,begmmng, ■'butm’the end’easy and--plea8ant And that 
which IS most to be marvelled at, the divine poet Homei 
saith plainly that this medicine agamst sin and vanity is 

It IS noteworthy that Lamb, whose allnaiveness is remark 
able, employs m his account of the plant Moly almost the exact 
words of Milton’s description of Haemony , compare the follow 
mg extract from The Adventures of Ulysses with Imes 029 640 
of Comus “The flower of the herb Moly, uhich is sovereign 
agamst enchantments the mply is a small unsightly root, its 
virtues but httle knoivn, and m low estimation , the dull 
shepherd treads on it e\ erj day with his clouted shoes, but it 
bears a small white flower, which is mediomal agamst charms, 
blights, mildews, and damps ” 
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not fonnd out b\ man, but gnen and taught bj God.” 
Miltou’s Comu% like liis last great poems, is a poetical 
cx])rcssion of tlic «amc belief “His poetical works, the 
outcome of his inner life, his life of artistic contempla- 
tion, are,” m the uords of Prof Dowden, “aanous 
rendcnngs of one dominant idea — that the struggle for 
HI ister) between good and evil is the prime fact of life , 
and th it a final victorj of the nghteous cause is assured 
b\ the existence of a dmne ordir of the uniierse, which 
Miltqn knew b} the name of ‘ Proaudence ’ ” 



GOMTJS 

A MASK 

PBESENTED AT LUDLOW CASTLE, 16S^ 
BEFORE 

JOHN, EARL OF BRIDGEWATER, 


TIrE^ PRESIDEM OF WALES 



rhc Copif of a Lclkr irnitcn hy Str Henry Wotton to the Author 
n]x>n thf /ollowtng Poem ^ 


From tlio College, UiU 13 of Ainil, 163S, 


It was a special favour, when you lately bestowed 
u[Hin me here the first taste of your ncquaintancc, though no 
longer than to make ino know that I wanted more time to value 
it, nud to enjoj it rightly, and, m truth, if I could then have 
iinigincd jour farther stay m these parts, which I understood 
nft''nrnrd8 by Mr H , I would have lieeu bold, m our vulgar 
phrase, to mend m> draught (for you left mo with an CTtrcme 
thirst), and to have begged jour conversation again, jointly with 
T^nr said learned friend, at a poor meal or two, that we might 
hav c banded together some good authors of the antient time , 
among which I observed jou to have been famUiar 

Since jour gomg, jou have charged me wnth new obliga- 
tions lioth for a very kind letter from yon dated the surth of thm 
month, and for a dainty piece of entertainment which came 
tlicrowith M herein I should much commend tho tragical part, 
if the Ivncal did not ravish me with a certain Done dchcacj in 
jour tongs and mlcs, whercunto I must plainly confess to have 
ficn jet nothing parallel in our langungc Ipia molbtteji * Bnt 
I must not omit to tell jou, that I now only owe you thanks for 

• It Is delicacy llscU 
o 
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intimating unto me (hou modestly soever) the true artificer 
For the work itself I had viewed some good while before, with 
smgular delight, havmg received it from our common fnend Mr 
B. m the very close of the late B ’a poems, prmted at Oxford , 
whereunto it is added (as I now suppose) that the accessory 
might help out the prmcipal, according to the art of stationers, 
and to leav e the reader con la bocca dolce. * 

Now , Sir, concommg your travels, wherem I may challenge a 
little more pnvnlege of discourse with you , I suppose you uuU 
not blanch + Pans m your way, theiefore I have been bold to 
trouble you u ith a few hues to Mr M B , whom you shall easily 
find attending the young Lord S os his governor, and you may 
surely receive from bun good directions for shapmg of your 
farther journey mto Italy, where ho did reside by my choice 
some time for the kmg, after nune own recess from Venice 
I should think that your best Ime will bo through the u hole 
length of France to Marseilles, and thence by sea to Genoa, 
whence the passage mto Tuscany is ns diurnal as a Grav esend 
barge I hasten, as you do, to Flomnce, or Siena, the rather to 
tell you a short story, from the interest you have giv en me in 
your safety 

At Siena I was tabled in the house of one Alberto Scipiono, an 
old Roman courtier m dangerous tunes, havmg been steu ard to 
the Duca di Paghano, who with all his family were strangled, 
save this only man, that escaped by foresight of the tempest 
With him I had often much chat of those afiairs , mto which he 
took pleasure to look back from his native harbour , and at my 
departure toward Rome' (which had been the centre of his ex 
penoned) I had won confidence enough to beg Ins ndnee, how I 
might carry myself securely there, mthout offence of others, or 

* With a awoot taste in his mouth (so that ho may desiro more) 
f Avoid, 
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of mine own conscience Signor Amgo mto (says he), I pensiert 
^tirlti, fd d iito sciolto,* will go safely oier the whole vorld 
Of whicli Delphian oracle (for so I ha\o found it) jonr judgment 
doth need no commentary , and therefore, Sir, I will commit you 
inth It to the best of all securities, God’s dear love, remainmg 

Your friend ns much to command 
as any of longer date, 

HENRY WOTTON 


Poitsenpt 

Sir, — I haic expressly sent this my footboy to prevent your 
departure without some acknowledgment from me of the receipt 
of your obbging letter, having myself through some business, I 
know not how, neglected the ordinary cona oyance In any Jiart 
avherc 1 shall understand you fixed, I shall be glad and dihgcnt 
to entertain you \iith home novelties, oven for some fomentation 
of our fnendship, too soon mtermpted m the cradle t 


* ' Thou(,hts cloGC countcnanco open.” 

t TliUi IcUcr WR-n printed in the edition of 1M5, but omitted in that of 
li~3 It was written by Sir Henry Wotton Provost of Eton Collego, Just In 
time to overtake Jlilton before he sot out on his joumoy to Italy As a parting 
act of coiuiosy Jlilton had sent Sir Henry a letter with a copy of Lawesa 
C'liUon ftf his Conuj, and the above letter is an acknowledgment of the 
favour 



TO THE EIGHT HONOUEABLE * 

JOHN, LORD VISCOUNT BRACKLEY, 

Son and Heir-Apparent to the Earl of Bridgewater, etc 


Mr Lohd, 

This Poem, hich received its first occasion of 
birth from yourself and others of your noble family, and much 
honour from your owu person m the performance, now returns 
again to make a final Dedication of itself to you Although not 
openly acknowledged by the Author, yet it is a legitimate 
offspring, so lovely and so much desired that tlie often copying 
of it bath tired my pen to give my several friends satisfaction, 
and brought me to a necessity of producing it to the pnbbo new , 
and now to offer it up, in all rightful devotion, to those fair hopes 
and rare endowments of your much promising youth, which give 
a full assurance to nil that know you, of a future excellence 
Live, sweet Lord, to be the honour of your name, and receive 
tills as your own, from the hands of him who hath by many 
favours been long obliged to your most honoured Parents, and 
as in tills representation your attendant Tliyrsts,']; so non in aU 
real expression. 

Your faitliful and most humble Servant, 

H LAWES 

* Dedication of tho anonymous edition of 1037 reprinted in the edition of 
1045, but omitted in that of 1073 
t See Notes, lino 494. 
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THE PERSONS 

The Attenda-ST SriRTT, aftenvards in the habit of Tuyrsis 
C kiMUS, with hu Crew 
Tlio La nr 
Fins"' BRornER, 

Second Brother 
S iuuiNA, the Nymph 

Tlic Chief Persons winch presented were — 

The Lord Bracklcy , 

Mr Thomas Egerton, his Brother , 

Tlie Lady' Alice Egerton 
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The first Scene discovets a mid wood 

The Attekbaot Spirit descends or enters 

Before the stany threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aenal spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men caU Earth, and, with low-thoughted care, 
Confined and pestered in this pmfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 

After tlus mortal change, to her true servants 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 

Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To laj their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity 
To such mj errand is , and, but for such, 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds ^ 
With the mnk vapours of this sin-vom mould 
But to mj task Neptune, besides the sway 
Of ever}' salt flood and each ebbmg stieam. 

Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles 
(E 7 
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That, like to nch and Tarious gems, inlay 
The unadom6d bosom of the deep , 

Whicli he, to grace hia tnbutara gods, 

B> course commits to scieml goaemment, 

And giaes them leave to -wear their sapphire crowns 
And wield their little tridents But tins Isle, 

Tlie greatest and the best of all the main. 

Ho quarters to his blue haired deities , 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun r 30 

A noble Peer of mickle tiaist and power 

Has in hiB charge, with tempered awe to guide 

An old and haught} nation, proud in arms 

Wliere his fair offspring nursed in pimcel^ lore, 

Are coming to attend their father’s state, 

And new intnisted sceptre But their wav 
Lies through the perplexed paths of this drear wood 
Tlie nodding horror of whoso sliada brows 
liiroats the forlorn and wandering passenger, 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that, by quick command fiom sovran Joae, 

I was despatched for their defence and guard 
And listen why , for I will tell a on now 
Wliat never yet was heard in tale or song, 

From old or modem banl, in hall or bower 
Bacchus, that first from out the purjilc grape 
Crushed the sueet poison of miau86d wine. 

After the Tuscan manners transformed, 

Coasting the TiTrlicne shore, as the winds listed, 

On Circe’s island fdl (nho knows not Circe, ’ 60 

Hie daughter of the Sun, whoso charmW cup 
Whoever tasted lost his njinght shape. 

And downwanl fell into a groaelling smne?) ^ 

Tins Ni-mph, that gazwl uixm his clustenng locks. 

With n-a liemes VTeathwl, and his blithe youth. 

Had b\ him, ere ho par toil thence, a son 
Much like Ins father, hut Ins motlier more, 
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Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus named 
Who, npe and frolic of his full-grown age, 

Eoving the Celtic and Ibenau fields, GO 

At hist betakes lum to tins ommous v\ ood, 

And, m thick shelter of black shades imbowered, 

Excels his mother at her mighty art , 

Offering to every weary traveUer 

His or ien t liquor in a crystal glass, s<-/~ 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus , which as the}' taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thiist). 
Soon as the potion works, then human count’naiice, 

The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 70 

Or ounce or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remamuig as the}' were 
A-ud they , so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before. 

And all their fnends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure m a sensual sty 
Therefore, when any favoured of high Jove 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 80 

I shoot from heaven, to give him safe coni oy, 

As now I do But first I must put off 
Tliese my sky -robes, spun out of Ins’ w^f,x- 
And take the weeds and likeness of a swam 
That to the service of this house belongs, 

Wlio, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song. 

Well knows to stiU the wild winds when they roai. 

And husli the waving woods , noi of less faith. 

And in this office of his mountain watch 

Likehest, and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps , I must be vieis less now 
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Coitcs letf/i a chnrming-roil tn one hand, his glass in 

ihi’ other, icith him a rout of monsters, headed hie s^indrij 
sorts of mid beasts, hut othencise Itlc men and icomen, 
their apparel glistering They come in making a riotous 
and iinridy noise, mth torches in their hands 

Comits Tlie star thit bids tbe shepherd fold i 
Now the top of heaven doth hold , <• 

And the gilded car of dnj 
ni3 glowing nvle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream , 

And the slojie sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusk} polo, 

Pacing toward the other goal 100 

Of Ins charabei in the cask 
Moann hile, n elcome ] 0 } and feast, 

Midnight slioiit and rovclr} , 

Tips} dance and jollit} 

llnid } our locks with rosy twine, 

Drojijnng odoim., dropping Mine. 

Rigoui non is gone to lied , 

And Ad\ice mth scrujuiloiis head, ' 

Stnet Age, and sour Severit}, 

IVith their gra\e saws, in shiinbtr he 110 

We, that are of purer fire. 

Imitate the fitarr\ quire, 

Wio, in their iiighth natchful spheies, 

Ijt'nd in smft round the nionths and scars 
llic Sounds and seas, with all their finu} drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering nionice move , 

And on the tamiv sands and ahelves 
Tup (ho jmt fames and the dapper elves 
Itv dimphsl brook and foiintain bum. 

Tin. vvissl nviiiphs, decked with daisies tniii. 

Tin ir men v wakt s and jiastimes ki cji 
M li it hath night to do with skqj? 


1£0 
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Night hath better sweets t()_pi:ov-e , ^ 

Veuus now wakes, and wakens Lova 
Come, let us our righte hegui , - 

’Tis only daylight that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne’er report. 

Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiled Cotytto, to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches hums 1 mystenous dame, 130 
That ne’er art called, but when the diagon womb 
, Of Stygian darkness spot s her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the air ! 

Stay thj cloud}’’ el^n chair, 

Wherein thou ridest with Hecaf, and befriend 
^TJs thy ■vowed pnests, till utmost end '/ 

Of all thy djies be done, and non/ out, 

'Ere the blabbing eastern scout, ' 

Tlie nice Mom on the Indian steep, ' ^ ^ 

From her cabmed loop-hole peep, ‘ 140 

And to the tell tale Sim descry , 

Our concealed solenmity 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fen^tic round \The Measure 

Break off, break off I I feel the different pace 
of some chaste footmg near about this ground 
Bun to your shrouds ■vrithm these bi’akes and trees , 

. (3ur number may affnght Some -vii gin sure 
(For so I can distinguish b} mine art) 

Benighted in these woods ! Non to m} charms, 150 
And to my \^ly_trams I shall ere long 
Be n eU stocked -with as fair a herd as gras-ed 
About ra} mother Circe Tlius T hurl 
My dazzling spells into the spongj air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with bleai illusion. 

And give it false piesejntnicnfcs, lest the place 
And m} quaint habits bieed astonishment, 

And'put the damsel to suspicious flight , 
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TMiich miist not be, for that's against mv course 
I, under fair jiretence of fnendh ends, ICO 

And uell-plnetsl words of glonng courtesy, 

Railed vnth reasons not implausible, 

Wind mo into the easi hearted man, 

And hug him into snares When once her 03 0 
Uath met the nrtue of this magic dust, 

I shall appear some harmless villager 

Whom thnft keeps up about his countr}' gear ' 

But here she comes , I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I ma>, her business here. 

The Ladt enters 

Ladxj Tins waj the noise was, if mine car be tnie, 

Jh best guide now Methought it was the sound 
Of not and ni-manageil merriment, *' ' '' 172 

Such OB the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds, 

When, for tlitir teeming flocks and granges full, , ' 

111 wantou dance thej praise the bounteous Pan,- 
And thank the gods arans I should he loth 
To meet the nidencss and swillcfl insolence 
Of such late waj'‘<ulors , j et, oh 1 where else [_ '< x 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet ■' 180 

111 the blind mares of this kangleil wood ?'- 
M\ brothers, when thej kiw me weaned out 
With till‘d long wa\ ^ resofviiig herefto IcKige 
Under thi spruihng fa\our oT these pines, 

StcpiKsl, the\ said] to thc’next tliickct-sidc 
To bnug.'inc l>cmcs, oi'bucIi coaling fniit 
As the' kind hospitable woods prondc 
Tliei hft me flan when the grcvi^hoofled'Cien, 

I ik( a rad \otarist in jialraePs wci-d, ; < * 

Hose from the hindmost wheels of riioclms’ wain 100 
But whole tlua art, and wha thej came not back, 
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Is now tlie labpvir of mj thoughts. Tis likeliest 
They had engaged their wandenng steps too far , 

±iid envious darkness, ere they could return, 

.pad stole them from me Else, 0 thievish NigW,^ 

jWliy shouldst thou, hut for some fdojlious end, 

iln thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 

iThat Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 

With everlasting oil to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller ? 200 

This 18 the place, as well as I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was nfe, and perfect m my listening ear , ^ 

Yet nought hut sing le darkness do I find ^ 

YTiat might this he ? A thousand fanta sies 
' Begin to thiong into my memory, 

calling shapes, and heckonmg shadows (Jj 
*^d air^ tongues that s yllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert n ildernesses 
These thoughts may startle well, hut not nstoimd ,210 
The virtuous mind, that ei er walks attended ^ 

By a strong siding champion. Conscience 
0, welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovenng angel girt with golden wings. 

And thou unhlemished fonn of Chastity ! 

I see ye visibly, and now beheve 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are hut as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a ghstenng guardian, if need wer& 

To keep my hfe and honour unassailed A '- 220 
' Was I deceived, or did a sable'cldudr ^ 

Turn forth her silver hmn^ on the night 1 
' I did not err there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining ou the night. 

And casts a gleam o^ er this tufted grove. 

I cannot hallo to my brothera, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
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I ’ll \ cnturc , for in\ new-eiiln cned spints 
Pi-ompt me, and tliev perhaps are not far off 

Song 

Sweet Echo, sweetest inmph, tint In’st unseen 230 
Within tin airv shell 
F.\ slow Memder’s mirgent green, 

And in the nolet embroidered mle 
here the lo\ c-lom nightingale 
iSightlv to thee her sad song mourneth 'well 
Canst thou not toll me of a gentle pair 
That hkcflt th} Narcissus are i 
0, if thou haa e 

ITid tlicm in some flow err caae, 

Tell me bnt where, 

Sweet Queen of Parlea, Daughter of the Sphere ! 

So iinj’st thou 1)0 translated to the skies, 

And gn e resounding grace to all Heaa cn’s harmonies 1 

Coma* Can an} mortal mixtnrc of earth’s mould 
Breathe such dmiie enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something hoh lodges in that breast, 

And witli these raptures mo\cs the vocal air 
To testifr his hidden residence. 

TIow sweetly <lid thci float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empta -I'anltcd night, 250 

At catra fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smilcil * 1 have oft heard 
Mv mother Circe with the Sirens thnA, 

Amidst the flowera -Inrtlefl Naiades, 

Culhng their potent herlis iml baleful drugs, 

Wio, as thea sung, aroiild take the prisoned soul, 

And hp it in Elysium Sea 11a wept. 

And chid her harking araacs into attention, 

Ami fell tliaralxlis mnrranred soft ajiplause 

Vet the} in plcising slumber lulled the sense, 2G0 
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And m sweet madness robbed it of itself , 

But such a sacred and bome-felt debgbt, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now I ’ll speak to her, 

And she shall be mj queen. — Hail, foieign vonder 5 
Wliom certam these rough shades did nevei breed, 
Unless the goddess that m rural sbnne 
Uwell’st here with Pan or Sylvan by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkandly fog 
To touch the prosperous growth of this taU v ood v-i 
Zody Nay, gentle shepherd, lU is lost that praise 
That IS addressed to unattendmg ears 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regam my severed company, 

Compelled me to awake the courteous Echo 
To give nie ansv er from her mossy coucli. 

Cornua TTbat chance, good Lady, bath bereft >o\\ 
thus ? 

Zocfy Dim darkness and this leafy labynuth 
Comus Could that divide you from n ear- i ^ho img 
guides? 

Zady They left me wearj”^ on a grassy turf 280 

Chmus By falsehood, or discourtesy , or why ? 

Zarfy To seek i’ the valley some cool friendly spiring 
Comus And left your fair side aU unguarded, lady ? 
Lady^ They were but twain, and purposed quick 
return. 

CJomus Perhaps foregtallmg night prevented them 
Lady How easy my misfortune is to hit 1 
Comm Imports their loss, beside the present need ? 
Lady No less than if I should my brothers lose. 
Comm "Were they of manly pnme, or youthful bloom ? 
Lady As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazored bps. 290 
Comm Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the swinked hedger at his supper sat. 
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I en'n them tinder i green nimtling ^ me, 

Tint eriwl‘t -ilong the side of >on small lull, 

Pluckiug npe clusters from the tender shoots , 

Their port as moi'e than human, os the} stood 
I took it for a faer} vision 
' Of some ga\ creatures of the element, 

,Tlnt 111 the colours of tlic minlww hte, 300 

And plat i’ the jilighted clouds. I •was aive strook, 

And, a-s I passed, I •worshiped If those j on seek, 

It were a journei like the jiath to Heaaen ' , , 

To help } on find tliem 

Lctdy Gentle villager, 

\niat readiest waj ivould bring me to that place ? 

Comttt Due nest it rises from this shrubb} point 
L^idi/ To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 

In such a smnt alloava-ncc of star-light, 

Would o\ ertask the best land-pilot’s art, 

■Without the sure guess of •well practiseil feet 310 

Comvt I know each lane, and eaeri allej green, 
Dingle, or busln dell, of this avild nood, 

And e\cr\ boski bourn from side to side, 

ID dail} walks and ancient nciglibourhood , 

And, if vour stra> attendance be \et lodged. 

Or phrond n itbin these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark , ^ 

From her tbatcheil pallet rouse If otherwise, if 
I can conduct a on, ladi , to a low 

But lojal cottagi , Mlierc }on may be safe 32( 

Till further quest 

/ Shepherd, I take thy word. 

And tmet th\ honest-ofTcred courtesv, 

"Whirh oft is sooner found m lowl} sheds, 

B ith smol ^ rafters than in tapestr} halls 
And comu of princes, -where it first avas named, 

And act IS mont pretended. In a place 
Less warrantctl than this, or less secure, 
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I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and sguarejny trial 
To my proportioned strength 1 Shepherd, lead c.. 

[Exeunt 

Entei the Tivo Bhotheks 

Elder Brother Uiimuffle, yefamt stars , and thou, fair 
moon, / , 331 

That wonf st to love the traveller’s benison. 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud. 

And dismlmnt Chaos, that reigns here 
In double mght of darkness and of shades , ^ 

Or, if ) our influence be quite dammed up^- 
With black usurpmg mists, some gentle taper, 

Though a rush-candle from the xncker hole 
Of some cla} habitation, visit us 

With thy long levelled rule of streaming hght, - , MO 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tynan Cjmcaure 
Second Brother Or, if our eyes 
Be barred that happiness, might vre but hear 
The folded flocks, penned in them wattled cotes, > 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops^ 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the mght-watches to his feathery dames, 

TVould be some solace yet, some httle cheering. 

In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs 
But, Oh, that hapless viigin, oim lost sister I 360 

Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
Prom the chdl dew, amongst rude burs and thistles ? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bohter now, 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillowed head, fraught with sad fears ‘ 
What if in wild amazement and affright, 

Or, while we speak, -mthin the t^eful grasp 
Of savage himger, or of savage heat 1 ^ ^ 

Elder Brother Peace, brother be not over-exquisite t 

B 
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Ti» nst the fanhion of uncertain evils , 3G0 

Foi, gnnt tliej be so, iilulc the^ rest unknown, 

What nee<l a man forestall Ins date of gnef, 

And run to meet w hat he ivoidd most a\ oid ? 

Or, if the} be but false alarms of fear, 

Hoiv bitter is such self delusion ' ' 

I do not thuik mi sister so to seek. 

Or so unpniiciplcd in i irtnc’a book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ei er, 

jVs that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, ns I trust she is not) 370 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughte 

And put them into misbecoming plight 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

111 lier ow n radiant light, though sun and nibon 

Weic 111 the flat sea sunk And Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her liest nnrse, Contcmjilation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her w^gs, 

That, m the i-nnous bustle of resort, ^ a- 

Wert all to rutiled, and sometimes impaired 380 

lit that has light within his ow-n cleai breast 
Ma} sit i’ the centre, and enjo} bnght dav 
But he that hides a dark soul and foid thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-da} sun , 

Ilimself IS his oivii dungeon 

Sontncl Brother rTis most true 

Tliat musing meditation most nITetts 
1 he pnsn e wcn'C} of desert tell, 

Tar fmm the thetrful haunt of men and lierds, 

And Pits as safe as in a senate honse , 

For will would rob a hermit of his weeds, 300 

Ills few hooks, or liis beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his grea Imirs ana Molemc 7 

But Lcniiti, like the fair ITespcriau tree 

Laden with bloonung gold, had iictd the guard 
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Of dragon-watch with unenchaiitcd ej e 
To save her blossoms, and defend her f^rait, 

From the rash hand of hold Incontinence i 
Ton may as well spread out the unsunned heaps 
Of misei’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 

Dangei will wink on Opportunity, i 
And let a smgle helpless maiden pass 
Uninjured in this wdd surrounding waste. 

Of mght 01 louehness it recks me not , 

'I fear the dread events that dogAhem both, 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the jiBison 
I Of our unowned sister 

Elder Brother I do not, brother, 

Infer -as if 1 thought my sister’s state 
Secure without all doubt or controversj , 

Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 

Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
ThatL mclme to hope rathei than fear, 

And gladijjr bamsh squint suspicion 

My sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine , she has a hidden strength, 

YTuch you remember not. 

Second Brother What hidden stiength, 

Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean that ? 
hlder Brother I mean tliat too, but yet a hidden 
stiength, 

YTiich, if Hcaien gave it, may be termed her ovra 
’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity 420 

She that has that is clad in c6mplete steel. 

And, hke a quivered nyjnph with arrows keen, 

Jlay trace huge forests, and unharboured heathf 
Infamous hills, and sandj perilous ivilds , 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 

No samge fierce, bandite, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to soil her virgin puntj'- 
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Yen, there ^vlicrc verj desolation dnells, 

B\ grots and cai erns shagged with horrid shades. 

She ma> jiass on with nnblenched majest}', d30 

Be it not done in pndc, or in presumption 
Some sa\ no evil thing that walks bj night, 

I n fog or fire, bj lake or moonsh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

Tliat breaks his magic chains at curfew tune, 

No goblin or swart facr^ of the mine, 

Hath huitful power o’er true airgiiutj , i. 

Do j e believe me j et, or shall I call 

iVntiqmti from the old schools of Greece 

To tcstifj the arms of chastity ? 440 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow 

Fair sih er shafted queen for ever chaste, i 

Wierew itli she tamed the bnnded lioness , ' 

And spotted mountainqxard, but set at nought 

Tlie frivolous bolt of Cupid , gods and men 

Feared her stem frown, and she was queen o’ the woods. 

Wliat was that snakj-headed Gorgon shield 

niat wise Minena wore, unconquered nrgin, 

Wherewith she freezed her foes to congealed stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity , 460 

And noble grace that dashed brute aiolcnce 
W ith siuldui adoration and blank awe ? 

So dear to Heai en is sainth chastitj 


Tint, when a soul is found sincercl} so, 

A thousand In cned angels lackey her, ' 
Dnmig far off cncli thing of sin and guilt. 
And in char dream and solemn ■nsion 


Till her of things that no gro<® car can hear , 

1 ill oft coin ers,. w itli lica\ enh habitants 

Begin to ca-it a beam on the outward shape, 4GO 

'Dio iinjiolhitod temple of the mind, ' 

' And turns it b\ degrcis to tlie soul’s essence, 

1 ill all lie made iitimoi tal But, w hen lust. 
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By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sm, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, , 

Im'^odies, and imbrutes, tdl she quite loose C ’ ' 

The divme property of her first bemg 

Such are those thick and gloom} shadows damp 470 

Oft seen m charnel-vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made gnCve, 

As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

And linked itself by carnal sensualty 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Second Bi other How charmuig is divine Philosophy 1 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns - ' 

Elder Brother List • hst ' I hear 480 

Some far-off hallo break the silent air 
Second Brother Methought so too , what should it be ? 
Elder Brother Foi certain, 

Either some one, like us, night-foundeied heie, 

Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst. 

Some rovmg robber calling to lus fellows. 

Second Brother Heaven keep my sister 1 Again, 
again, and near 1 

Best draw, and stand upon our guard 
Elder Brother 1 ’ll haUo 

If he be friendly, he comes well if not. 

Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for us ' 

Enter the Attendant Spibit, hahited hie a shepherd 

That hallo I should know Wliat are you ? speak 490 
Come not too near , } ou fall on iron stakes else 

Sjnrit What voice is that ? my } omig Lord ? speak 
again 
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Second Brother 0 brotlier, ’tis father’s shepherd, 


Kure 

ndcr Brother TlnTsas 1 lirliose artful strains haA e oft 
dcla\ ed / 

Tlie huddling brook to hear lus madngal, - ' ' 

And s\uetened e^cr 7 musk-rose of the dale 
IIow earnest thou here, good swam ? Hath any ram 
ShppcKl from the fold, or \oung kid lost Ins dam. 

Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook ? -i ^ 

ITou coiildst thou find this dark sequestered nook ? 600 , 
Spirit O m\ loved master’s hen, and his next ] 0 }, ' ^ 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a strayed owe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilftnng wolf , not all the fleec\ wealth 
That doth enneh these doivns is worth a thought 

^ f 

To this my errand, and the care it brought, 

Cut, oh ' m\ Ml gill Lady, where is she? 

Hor\ chance she is not in a our eomjian} ? 

Elder Brother To tell thee sadly, Shepheixl, without 
blame 

Or our neglect, v.e lost her as we came. 510 

Spirit Ar mo unhappr ' then my fears are true 
Elder Brother 'What fears, good Tlnrsis? Pnthec 
briefly shey 

Spirit I ’ll teU re. ’Tis not aain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemed bv shallow ignoiuncc) * 

What the sage iwcts, taught b\ the heavenly hfuse, 
Stoned of old in high immortal rerso 
Of ihrc Chimeras and enchanted isles, ^ 

And nfted rocks whose entrance leads to IIcll ,p 
For such there bo, but unbebcf is blind ' 

Within the nneel of this hideous wood, 520 

Immurid in c\ proas shades a sorcerer dwells, 

Of rkacchns and of Circe Ixini, great Coimis, 
l>i tp si died in all his mother’s w itchcries, 

Ami here toc\ei\ thirate wanderer 
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Bj sly enticement gives lus baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mixed, whose pleasmg poison 
The visage qmte transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglonous hkeness of a beast ’ . . 

-'Fixes instead, unmoulding reason’s m intage / 

Cli ardctere d in the face Tins hai e I learnt 
Tending m\ flocks hard b} i’ the hill3 c rofts 
Tliat brow tins bottom glade , whence night by iiignt 
He and his monstrous rout aie heard to howl 
Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey. 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 

In their obscurdd haunts of inmost bowers 

Yet have thei many baits and guileful spells 

To inveigle and lui ite the unwar)' sense 

Of them that pass uuweetiiig b) the v ai 

Tins evening Late, by then the chewing flocks 540 

Had ta’en their supper on the savoui) herb ^ 

Of knot-grass dj w-bespreii t, and were in fold, t-, L ’ - ' 
I sat me dow n to watch uixm a bank ' 

With IV) canopied, and mteruoie 
With flaiiutmg hoiie> suckle, and began, ' 

Wrapt m a pleasing fit of m^lanchol) , 

To meditate ray rural mi nstrels) , / 

Till faiic) had hei fill But ere a close 
Tlie wonted roar was up amidst the woods. 

And filled the air with barbarous dissonance , 650 

At which I ceased, and listened them awhile, 

Till an unusual atop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drows) frighted steeds w 
That draw the litter of close-curtained Sleep 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Bose like a steam of nch distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 

StilLto be so displaced I nas all ear, 


5G0 
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And took in ntnins that ini"lit create a sonl 'i 
Under the rilw of Death But, oh ’ ere long 
Too vrell I did percei\ e it rras the voice 
Of niy most honoured Ladv, your dear sister 
Amarcd I stood, harrowed with gnof and fear ; 

And “ 0 poor hapless nightingale,” thought I, 

“ Hov. sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly snare ' ” 
Tlien down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 
Tlirough paths and turnings often trod hy dai , 

Till, gnided hj mine ear, I found the place 570 

■Wlicre that damned wizard, hid in sh disguise 
(For BO bj certain signs I knew ), had met 
Alreadj , ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent ladi , his mshed prey , 

"Who gentlj asked if he had seen such tn o, 

Supposing him some neighbour villager 
Longer I durst not staj , but soon I guessed 
Ye V, ere the two she meant , with that I spning 
Into snift flight, till I had found you here , 

But further kuon I not 

Second Brother O night and shades, 680 

IIow are je joined with h^l in triple knot 
Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin, 

Alone and helpless 1 Is this the confidence 
You gave me, brother? 

Elder Brother Yes, and keep it still , 

Lean on it aifelj , not a penod 

Shall be unsaid for me A^inst the threats 

Of malice or of sorcen , or that power 

Y Inch errmg men call Chance, this I hold firm 

Virtue maj lie assailed, but ne\ er hurt, 

Surprised b\ unjust force, but not enthralled , 5D0 

Yea, cion that which Mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the hapjij Inal proae most gloiT 
But c\il on its(.lf shall liack recoil, 

And niix no more nath gooflne«s, when at lost, 
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Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

' It shall he in eternal restless change 
*^Self-fed and self-consmned. If this fail, 

/The pillared firmament is lottenness, 

'xAnd earth’s base built on stubble But come, let’s on 1 
Against the opposing inll and arm of Heaven 600 
May never this just sword be lifted up , 

But, for that damned magician, let him be girt 
"With all the gjisly legions that troop 
Under th e sooty flag of ^cher ou, ^ » - - 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 
Hwixt Afnca and Ind, I ’ll find him out. 

And force him to return his pvirchase backj / , 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 

Cursed as his hfe 

Spirit Alas 1 good venturous youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold erapnse , 610 

^But here thy sword can do thee little stead- 
Ear oth er arms and other weapons must , 

Be those that quell the might of hellish channs. 

He with his bare wand can untliread thy joints, ' 
And crumble all thj smews 

Elder Brother Why, prithee, Shephci’d, 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near 
As to make this relatmn ? v. 

Spirit ^ Care and utmost shifts 

How to secure the Lady from surpnsal 
Brought to my mind a certam shepherd 1^ ( 

,Of small regard to see to, yet well skilled 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb i 

That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray 
He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy. 

And in requital ope his leathern scnp. 

And shou pie si mplesm f a thousand names, 
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Telling tlicir stnuge 'intl vigorous ficulties, 

' Ainong-,t the rest a small unsightly root, ^ 

But of dmne effect, he culled me out. ^30 

Tlie leaf \va9 darkish, and had pnckles on it, 

But 111 another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil 
I'liknown, and like esteemed, and the dull smiin 
Treads on it dail^ with his clouted shoon , 

And yet moie nied’-cmal is it than that Moly 
That IJerracs once to wise Uljsses gave 
He called it H cinonv, and ga\c it me, 

And bade mt keep it as of soiTan use 

’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, G 40 

Or ghastl) Furies’ appantion 

I pursed It up, but little reckoning made. 

Till now that this extremita compelled. 

But now I find it tnie , for bi this means 
I knew the foul enchanter, though disguised, 

Eiitcreil the \en lime-twigs of his spells, 

And i et came off If % on ha% c this about yon 
(As T will give a on when we go) ton ma} 

Boldly as.sault the necromancer’s hall , 

IVhere if he be, witli dauntless haidihood G 60 

And brandished blade rush on him break his gKssf f 
And shed the luscious liquor on the ground , 

Bnt seize his wand Though he and his curat crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace bigh, 

Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoko, 

Yet will thev soon retire, if be but shrink 

/ Wer Ihotlirr Thyrsis, lead on 03x100 , FH follow thee , 
And some good angel bear a shield before us ! '■ 

T/,r Ycfi/e c/fonget fo <1 rtatch/ palace, *et out mth all manner of 
<lehcwumet> ^oft muftc, tables spread mlh aU dainiiejt 
Gomcs app-^arf lax rabble, and the L\dt m an 
eneJarted chair to tchom he offers hu glass , mhich she 
jmtx hg, and qoex about to rixe 
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Ctmnis Nay, lady, sit If I but wave this wand, 
your nerves are all chained up m alabaster, ,6G0 

A.nd you a statue, or as Daphne was, 

Rpot-boiind, that fled ApoUo 

7ady Fool, do not boast 

Hiou canst not touch the fieedom of m 3 ' mind 
With all th} chaims, although this corporal inid *■ 
riioii hast immanacled vjhile Hea\ en sees good 7 

Comus Wli} are you vexed, lady? whv do 3 ou frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor auger , from these gates 
Soiiow flies far See, here be all the pleasuies 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

Wlien the fresh blood grows ^ivel 3 ', and retunis 
Bnsk as the Apnl buds ui pnmrose season 
And firet behold this corral julep hcre^*- > 
riiat flames and dances in Ins cr 3 stal bounds, 

With spirits of balm and fragrant s^nps mixed , 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Tliono ^ 

In Eg 3 pt gave to Jove-boin Helena ^ ^ 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so fuendlj', or so cool to thirst 
Why should you be so cruel to 3 ourself, 

And to those daint 3 limbs, which Nature lent ^ G80 

For gentle usage and soft^debcacj ? ^ ' 

But 3 'oii invert the covenants of her trust, , 

And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, ' 

With that which yon received on other terms, 

Scorning the unexempt condition 

Bj' which all moi tal frailtv must subsist, 

Befresbmcnt after toil, ease aftei pain, 

Tliat have been tired all day without repast, 

Andjti melj rest have v anted But, fan viigin, 

Tins mil restore all soon 

Zad}/ ’Twill not, false tinitor 1 'GDQ 

’Tmll not restore the tiaith and honesty , ’ 

Tliat thou hast banished fiom Ihj' tongue mth lies 
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Wts tins the cottage anrl the safe abode 
Tliou told’st me of ? What grim aspects are these, 
These oiighh -headed monsters ? Merc\ guard me ' 
Hence with th.\ brewed enchantments, fonl deceiver 1 
Hast thon betmied m\ credulous innocence ^ ^ 
With vizored falsehood and base forgera ? ' ^ 

And V ould’st thon seek again to trap me here 

With Iiqiionsh baits, fit to ensnare a bnitc ? 700 

Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste th\ treasonous offer None 
But such as are good men can give good things , 

And that winch is not good is not delicious 
To a wcll-go\ erned and wise apiictite 

Comm 0 foohshness of men ' that lend their ears ' 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, » 

And fetch their precepts from the Cyme tub, ' ‘ « 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence ' 

■WTiereforc did Nature pour liei bounties forth 710^ 
With such a full and unwithdramng hand, 

Coionng the earth vith oilours, fruits, and flocks, 
Tlirongnig the seas with spawn innumerable, . ‘ 

But all to please and sjte the curious taste ? A - 
^ And set to osork millions of spinning vomis. 

That in their green shops wea\e the smooth-haired silk, 
To deck her sons , and, that no comer might 
Be loicant of her plenty , m her own loins 
She hutched the all-worshipped ore and precious gems, 
To store her children nith If all the iv^prld a ^ 720 
Should, in a pot of tempennee, feed fifCjiulse, ’ll " 

Hnnk the clear stream, and nothing wear hut frieze, 

The All-gner nonld lie nnthanked, vouhl bo hiipraised, 
Not half his nehes known, and act despised , 

And wc should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a peimriciiis niggard of his wealth, \ 

And live like Nature’s Kostards, not her sons. 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 
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And strangled ■with hei ■waste fertility 
The ^th cunihered, and the ■winged air darked wth 
plumes, ’i'30 

The herds would ovcr-midtitude their lords , V''> ' 

The sea o’erfraugdir ■would swell, and the luisought 
f diamonds 

■Would so emhlaze the forehead of the deep. 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows 
List, lady , be not coy, and be not coz^d ^ 

With that same vaunted namCj Yirginity ^ 1 - 
Beauty is Nature’s com , must not be hoarded, 
f But must be current , and the good thereof 
Consists m mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavoury in the enjoyment of itself 
If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 
It ■withers on the stalk with languished head 
Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

■Wliero most may wonder at the w orkraanship. 

It 13 foi homelj features to keep home , 

They had their name thence coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorr}' gram will sen 0 to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s w ool ^ _ 

What need of vemfeil-tmcturcd lip for tlmt, 
Love-darting eyes, or ti esses like the mom "“V . 
There ■was another meanmg in these gifts , 

Tlunk what, and he advised , you are hut 3 oung yet - 
Lady I had uot thought to have unlocked my lips 
^ In this unhallowed air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules pranked m reason’s garb 
I hate when vice can bolt iier arguments 760 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pnde 
Impostor ! do not charge most innocent Nature, 
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As if slie Avoiild ]icr clnldrcii should he mtou: 

With her ^blInd'lllCc She, good cateiv 
Mtins her proribioii onl} to the good, 

Tint In 0 iccording to her sober laws, 

And hoh dictate of sjxirc Tcinpenince 

If c\ crj just man that non pines with want 

Had but a inodemte aud beseeming share 

Of that nhich lewdlj -pampered Lii\nrj f/O 

Non heaps upon some few with i ast excess, ^ i 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed ' 

111 nnsuperfluous e\ eii projiortions, 

And she no nhit encumbered nith lici store , 

And then the Gii er would be better tbauhed, 

His praise due paid for swinisli gluttony 
Ne’er looks to Hear eu amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But nith besotted base ingratitude ^ 

Crams, and IJasplieraes his Feeder Shall I go on ? 

Di 1ia\ e 1 said ouon ^ To Iiim that dares 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 

Against the suii-clad poner of chastity 

Fain Mould I something saj , — i et to what end 1 

Tliou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 

Tiie sublinio notion and high mj stcry 

That must be uttered to unfold tlie sage 

And serious doctniie of Virgimtj , 

And thou art northj that thou shouldst not knon 
More Inpimicss than tins tin present lot. 

1 iijoj j our dear n it, and gaj rhetoric, 700 

Tlint hath so well been taught her dazrling fence , 

Tlioii ait not fit to hear thjaolf com meed 
Yet, shoulil T trj, the uncontrolled north i- 
Of this pure cause noiild kindle ni} rajit spirits 
To siieli a tlaiue of sacred lohenience 
Tleat ihiiiih things nould lx imne<l to simpathise, 

Ami thf brute Earth would leiul her ncncs, and shake, 
3 ill all thj magic ctnicturcs, reared so high, 
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Were shattered into heaps o’er thj false head 
Comui She fables not I feel that I do fear 800 
Her TTords sot off by some superior porrer; 

And, though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dip s me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jo% e 
Speabs thunder and tlie chains of Erebus t - 
To some of Sat urn ’s crew I must dissemble, 

And try her yet more strongly — Come, no more ! 

This IB mere moral ^bble, and direct , 

Against the canon laws of our foun dation. ^ 

I must not suffer this , j et ’tis but the lees j 
And settbngs of a melancholj blood ‘ 810 

But this will cure all straight , one sip of this 
W ill bathe the drooping spirits in delight ■'by ’ 
Bej'ond the bliss of dreams Be wise, and taste. 

Brothers rtuh vt mth sicords dratm, vrest his glass out 
of his hand, and break it against the ground his rout 
•male sign of resistance, but are all dnien in. The 

ATTENDiNT SPIRIT COnXCS 111 

Spirit. What ' have jou let the false enchanter scape? 
0 ye mistook , ^ e should har e snatched his wand, 

And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed, 

And backwTird mutters of disseyenug power, 

We cannot free the Lad> that sits here 
In stonj fetters fixed and motionless. 

Yet staj be not disturbed , now I bethink me, 820 
Some other means I har e which maj be used. 

Which once of i^Ieliboeus old I learnt, 

The spjithcst shepherd that e’er piped on plnius. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence. 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Sci em stream 
Sabrma islier name a i irgin pure , ^ 

.^iilom she was the daughter of Loenne, 

That had the sceptre from his father Brute '•’ 

She, guiltless damsel, flymg the mad pursmt 
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Of her tnrag6d 'itefKi'inio, Giiendolon, 830 

CMunicndetl litr fiir innocence to the flood 

Tliat sta\e<i her fliglit with his cro'^;flowing course. 

The w itcr in mphs, that in the botfom plaj ed, 

Held up their pearled imats. and took her in, ( > 
Bearing her straight to aged Xeieus’ hall , 

Who, piteous of her w oca, reared her lank head, ^ 

And ga\ e her to his daughters to iinbatho 
In nectareil lax era strewed xvith asphodel, 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Jtropt in ambrosial oils till she rexuved, 840 

.Vnd undi rxx ent a quick immortal change, 

, Made Gmldcss of the nx cr Still she retams 
Her maiden geutleiiess, and oft at eve 
Visits the lienls along the txnhght meadows, 

Ildping all urchin blasts, and lU-luck signs 
That the slii-ewd nicddhng elf delights to ni ike, 

Which she with precious naled liquors heals 
For xxhicli the shepherds, at their festnals, 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lax s, 

And throxx sax eet garland xx-reaths into her stream 850 
Of painas, pinks, and gaudv daflbdils. 

And, as the old sxxani said, she can unlock 
Tlie clasping charm, and thaxv_ the numbuig spell, 

If she be right invoked in xvnrbled song , ^ 

For raauUnhood she loxes, and xxill he swift 
To aid a virgin, such as xxns herself, 

In haul-be--etting need This xxill I frj. 

And add the jioxxer of some adjuring xerse. 

Soiiff 

Sabniia fair, 

Listen xrhere thou art sitting 860 

Under the cool, translucent xx-avc, 

In txxnstcd braids of lilies knitting 
The loose tram of thv amber dropping hair , 
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Listen for deal liononr’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and save ! 

Listen, and appear to us. 

In name of great Oceanus 

Bj the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, ^ 

And Tetbys’ grave majestic pace , ‘ 

By hoaiy Nereus’ wrinkled look. 

And the Carpathian wi^rfl’s hook , ^ 

By scaly Tnton’s wmdmg shell, 

And old soothsaying Glaucus’ spell , 

By Leucothea’s loi ely hands, 

And her son that rules the strands , 

By Thetis’ tinsel-shppered feet. 

And the songs of Sirens sweet , 

By dead Parthenope’a dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 880 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleolgng hei soft allming locks , 

By all the Nymphs that nightly (lance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance , 

Else, nse, and heave thy rosy head 
From thy coral-paven bed. 

And bndle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our summons answered have 

Listen and save 1 

Sabhixa nsar, attended by Water-nymphs^ and stngs 

By the mshy-fnng6d bank, 890 

Where gix>ws the willow and the osiei dank. 

My sh^ug-Qhaript stays. 

Thick set with igate, and the azum sheei 
Of tuikis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel stinys , 
lYblkt' from off the waters fleet 
o 
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Tlitis I set nn pnullc^s feet 
O’er the cou slip’s \ elrct lieacl, 

That beiuh uot ns J tread 

Gentle sixain, at tli} request 000 

I am hci'o ! 

Spirit Goddess dear, 

■\Vc iiiiploic tin powerful hand 
To undo the chamnld band >. 

Of true ^ irgin here distressed 
Through the force and through the wile 
Of unblessed enchanter vile. 

i^abnna Shephenl, ’tis nij office best 
To lielp ensnared chnstitj 

Brightest Ladj, look on me 910 

Tlius I spnnklc on thy breast 
Drops that from mj fountain pure 
T have Kept of precious cure , 

Thnce ujion th^ finger’s tip, 

Thncc upon tin laibied lip 
Nest this marble \enomcd seat, 

Snicarefl with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold 
Now the spell hath lost his hold , 

And I must haste ere raoniing hour 020 

To wait in Araphitnte’s bower 

SiBEiNA descends, and the Ladt necs out of her seat 

I'pint Virgin, daughter of Loenne, 

Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 

Ma} tin brimniM wa^c8 for this 
Tlieir full Inbiito ne\cr miss 
From a thousand pett^ nils, 

That tumble down the snowj lulls 
Suinmtr drouth or singed nir ‘ 

ft 

N< \tr scorch tin trp-«sc3 fair, 

Nor wet OctobcFs torrent floml 


030 
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Thy molten ciTstal fill with mud , 

May thy billoivs roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore , 

May thy lofty head be crowned 
With many a tower and terrace round, 

And heie and there th} banks upon 
With groves of myrih and cinmunon ^ 

Come, Ladj , whde Heaven lends ns 
Let ns fly this cursed place, 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 940 

With some other new device. 

Hot a waste or needless sound 
TiU we come to holier gioiind 
I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covei-t wide , 

And not many furlongs thence 
Is your Fathei’s residence, 

Wliere J night are met in state 
Many a fi cud to gratulate 

His wished presence, and beside 950 

AU the swams that there abide 
With Jigs and rmul dance resort 
We shall catch them at their sport. 

And oui sudden coming thei e 

Will double all their mirth and cheer 

Come, let us haste , the stais grow high, ^ 

But Night sits monoich yet m the mid sky' 

The Scene changes^ presenting Ludlow Town, and the President’s 
Castle j then come tn Country Dancers, aftei than Uie 
Attendant Spirit, icith the Tico Brothers and the Ladv 

Song 

Spirit Back, shepherds, back I Enough your plaj 
Till next sunshine holiday 
^ Here be, without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be tiod 


960 
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Oj[ lighter toes, niid such court guise . 

As Lrcrcurj did first dense 
With the nuucing Z^i^-adcs 
On the lau ns and on the leas. 

Thu 'cennd Song presents them to their Father and Mother 

Noble Jjorcl and Lad^ bright, 

I haio biought ic neur delight 

Here behold so goodlj grov.ni 

Tlirce fair branches of jour own 

Ileai en hath timelj tried their j oiith, ’ 970 

Their faith, their patience, and their tnith 

And sent them here through hard assaj s 

With a cron 11 of deathless praise, 

'ico triumph in nctonous dance 
O’er sensual folly and intemperance 

<iv7<dar/, iJes Spirit 

Spirit To the ocean now I flj. 

And those bappj climes that he 
Wliere dav never shuts his ei e, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky 

Tliere I suck the bquid air, 980 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hespenis, and lus daughters three 

Tint Bing about the golden ti ce 

Along the crjspcd shades mid liowers 

Itei els the sjiruce mid jocund Sjinng , 

The Graces and the rosj -liosomed Hours 
Tlnther all their bounties bring 
^ Tlierc eternal Summer dwells. 

And west -ninds with nuiski Ming 

About the cednm alleis fiing 990 

Nani and ca*:sia’s balmi smeUs, 

Ins there m ith hnmid boi\ 

Waters the odorous Ivanks, that blow 
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Floweid of moie iuii}gled liuc 
Than hoi purfled scrrf can shew. 

And drenches with Eh sian dew 
(List, mortals, if j our cm's be tnie^ 

Beds of h^Ticinth and roses, 

"Wliere young Adonis oft reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound, 1000 

IiTslilYfttitrsoft, mid on the gi-ound 
Badl}' sits the Assi nan queen. 

But far aboi o, in spangled sheen, 

Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced 
Holds his dear Ps} che, sweet entranced 
After her waindering labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her lua eternal bnde. 

And from her fan unsjiotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 1010 

Youth and Joj , so Joie hath swoni 
But now in) task is smoothly done, 

I can fl) , or I can run 
Quickl) to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 

And from thence can soar ns soon 
To the corners of the moon 
Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue , she alone is free 

She can teach ) e how to climb 1020 

Higher than the spher) chime , 

Or, if Virtue feeble weie, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her 



NOTES 


discovers, exhibits, displajs Tlic usual sense of ‘<liBco\er’ 
IS to find out or luakc knoun, but m Miltou and Shakespeare 
tlio prelix (lin has often tlio more purely r>cgati\c force of lUi 
lioncc discoN er = uncover, ro\ cak Comp — 

“ Some high climbing lull 
Which to his ejo dttcoiet h uiiauaro 
The goodly prospect of soino foreign land ” 

Par J^8t, 111 545 

Attendant Spirit descends The part of the attendant spint 
was taken bj Lancs (see Introduction), xiho, in his piologno or 
opening speech, explains who ho is and on nhat errand ho has 
been sent, hints at the plot of the whole masque, and at the 
same tijno coniphinents the Earl in whoso honour thcLninsqueoa. 
licing gi\ cn (hues *10 "lO) In the ancient classical drama the 
prologue was sometimes an outline of the plot, soinetimoa an 
address to the audience, and soineliincs inti'oinictoiy to the plot 
The opening of Comm prepaies the niidioncc and also dircctlj 
addresses it (lino 4 1) For the form of the epilogue in the actual 
performance of tlie inosfjuc seo note, 1 975 0 

1 starry threshold, etc Comp Virgil “The sire of go<lfl 
and monarch of nan summons a coimcil to the starrj clminbcr” 
{oidmam iit ncd'm), Am x 2 

2. mansion, abode. Trench points nut that this v, ord denotes 
stnctlj “a place of tarrjing,” which might ho for a longer or 
a shorter tune hence ‘a resting place ’ Comp John, \i\ 2, 
“ Tn mj Father’s house are mnnj wnnxwim ’ , and 11 Pain 91, 
‘*ller man * 10/1 in this fleshly nook ” Tlic woid has now lost the 
notion of tirrjing, and is applied to a large and important 
ilwclling house whore, iii wiiioh the antecedent is separated 
from the relative, a frequent coiistmetiou in Aliltou (comp luies 
55, P21, etc 1 in I„itin, wlicro the grammatical connection 
would genemllj be sufitcicntly indicated bj the biUcetion 
' Bhapea spirilB An instaiiea of the manner in which Mil 
ton endows njnntnal brings with jicrsmialilx inthout making 

“IS 
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t^cirrtoo distinct. " Of all the poets irho hare introduced into 
their 'frorl s the agency of supematnral heings Milton has suc- 
ceeded best ” (Macaulay) We see this ui Par Lost (e g 11 G6G) 
Compare the use of the irord ‘ shape ’ (Lat umln-a) in 1 307 also 
L’Alleg 4, “horrid s/iapes and shrieks”, and Pens G, “fancies 
fond inth ^ndy shaj)e.s possess ” Milton’s use of the demonstra 
tivo those in tins hne is noteworthy , corap “ that last uifinmty 
of noble mind,” Lyc. 71 it imphes that the reference is to some- 
thing woU known, and that further particulansation is pcedless 

3 insphered. ‘Sphere,’ mth its donvatives ‘sphory,’ ‘m 
sphere,’ and ‘unspheie’ (7Z Pens 8S), is used by Mutou nith a 
hteral reference to the cosmical fmmewoik as a whole (see Hymn 
Nat 48) or to some portion of it In Shakespeare ‘ sphere ’ 
occurs m the •auder sense of ‘ the path m which anything moi es ’ 
and it IS to this metaphoncal use of the word that n e on e such 
phrases as ‘a person’s sphere of life,’ ‘sphere of action,’ etc 
See also Pom iM, 112-4,241 3, 1021 , Arc 62 7, Par Lost^ v CIS, 
where there are references to the music of the spheres 

4 Tnlld an attnbutivo of the whole clause, ‘logions of cahn 
and serene an ’ calm and serene Tlieso are not more 8311005^18 
the Lat serenns = bnght. or-imclouded, so that the tiro epithets are 
to ho res^etiveij' coatimsted mth 's aioha ’ asd ‘stir’ {hoe 5}, 
‘calm’ being opposed to ‘stir’ and ‘sereno’^to ‘smoke ’ Compare 
Homer’s description of the scat of the gods “Not by wind is it 
ishakcn, nor ever wet with rain, nor doth the snow come nigh 
thereto, but most dear air is spread about it dondless, and the 
■^white hght floats over it,” Odyssey, n comp note, 1 !)77 

5 this dim spot The Spirit describes the Earth as it appears 
to those immortal shapes uhose piesence ho has just quitted 

G There are hero two attnbutne clauses “which men call 
Earth ” and “ (m which) men stri\c,” etc low-thoughted care , 
narrow inmded anxiety, care about earthly things Comp the 
form of the adjective ‘low-browed,’ 8 both epithets aio 
borrowed by Pope m his Elotsa 

7 This hne is attnbutii o to ‘ men ’ pestered pinfold, 
.jarowded-togcthcr m this cramped space, the Earth Pester, 

which has no connection with pest, is a shoi-tened forin of tm- 
pester, Er emp&lrei , to jshackleji horse by the foot when it is at 
pastlir^ The radical "sense IS that of^cloggmg (comp Son \ii 1), 
honco^ crowding , and finally of aiuioj'ance or-oncumbrance of 
any kmd '^‘Pinfmci’ is strictly on enclosure in which stra5 cattle 
are pounded or shut up etymologically, the word = pmd fold, a 
corruption ot pound-fold Comp xmporund, sheep /o/d, etc 

8 frail and feverish. Comp “kfels fitful-fever ” (il/arte/ A in 
2 23) This hnd,’^hke seiei-al of the adjacent ones, is alliterative. 



9 crown that Virtne gives This is Scriptural language 
comp Jiei i\ 4 , 2 Tim n 8, “ Henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness ” 

10 this mortal ohaugo In Milton’s ms lino 7 was followed 

hj the words, 'beyond the -wntton date of mortal change,’ i e 
licjond, or after, man’s appomted tune to die These words 
were siruch out, but wo maj suppose that the words ‘mortal 
change ’ in lino 10 hai e a similar meaning I^Iilton frequently 
uses ‘ mortal ’ in the sense of ‘ liable to death,’ and licnco 
‘ human ’ as opposed to ‘ divine ’ the moital change is therefore 
‘ the change which occiu's to all human beings.’ Comp Joh, xiv 
14 “ all the days of my appointed time anil I wait, till my 

change come ” see also lino Prof Masson takes it to mean 

‘ this mortal state of life,’ ns distinguished from a future state of 
immortalitj The Spirit uses ‘this’ ns m lino S, in contrast 
witli ‘those,’ lino 2. 

11 enthroned gods, etc In allusion to Ucv iv 4, “And 
upon the thrones I saw four and twenty elders sittmg, arrayed 
in white garments , and on their heads crowais of gold ’’ Milton 
frequently speaks of the inhabitants of heaa eu ns enthroned Tltc 
accent hero falls on the first syllable of the w ord 

12 Yet some there bo, etc ‘ Although mon are generally so 

exclusively occupied w ith the cares of this life, there arc ne\ cr 
tholcss a fow who aspire,’ etc is he re ^putclyjhdioativc 

This usage is frequent in Ehzabethaii hSTglish, and still survives 
in parts of England. Comp Lines on Unw Carrier, ii 25, 
when, it occurs in a similar phrase, “there lie that say ’t” also 
Imes 619, GGS It is employed to refer to a number of persons 
or things regarded as a class, by duo steps, t c, by the stops 
that are due or appomted comp 'due fcot,’ II Pen i 165 Lite, 
duty, and debt are all from Lat debdtis, owed 

13 their Just hands ‘Just’ liclongs to the predicate ‘to 
lay their jnst hands ’ = tQ lay their hands wuth justice, golden 
hey Comp jVatt xvi 19, *' Finll giio unto thee the 7i ys of the 
kingdom of heai on ”, also Lyc 111 

“ Two massy keys ho boro of metals twam 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) ” 

16 errand comp Par Lad, m 052, “ One of the sci cn AYho 
111 God 8 presence nearest to Ins throne. Stand ready at command, 
and are his eyes That run tlirongh all the Hcaions, or down to 
the r^arfh Hear his sinft emim/s” also yii 579 but for such, 
» c. unless it w ere for such 

I 16 ‘I would not sully the purity of my hcaienly garments 
/ w ith the noisome vaiKiur of this sm corrupted earth ’ ambrosial, 
henienly , abo iiscil by Milton m the sense of ‘conferring ini 
mortality \ comp 1 840, Par Lo<i, ii 215, ly 219, “blooming 
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ambro-fial frnit.” ‘Ambrosial,’ hke ‘ ainnrantbus ’ (Lyc 14*)), 
IS cognate ivitb the Sansknt amrita, nndymg , and is appbed 
by Homer to the hair of the gods sumlarly m Tennyson’s 
Oenone, 174 see also In Memonam, Ixxxvi, Ben Jonson {Hep 
ttinc’s TiinmpTi) has ‘ambrosinn hands,’ » e. hands fit for a deity 
Ambrosia ivas the food of the gods weeds now used chiefly in 
tlie phrase “widow’s weeds,” t e monrmng garment Milton 
and Shakespeare use it m tlie general sense of garment or cover 
mg m the Imes On the Death of a Fair Infant, it is applied to 
the human body itself , comp also M N D m. \ 265, “ ITeed 
wide enough to wrap a fairy m ” See also Connis, 189, 390 

18 But to my task, i e but I must proceed to my task see 1 
1012 

19 eyeiXi each It is usual to imte eiery every, oi each 
each, but Milton occasionally uses ‘ c\ cry ’ and ‘ each ’- together 
comp 1 311 and Lyc 93, “eicry gust off each beaked pro- 
montory ” Every denotes cach-upthout exc^taon, and con now 
only be used with referencS'ro more~£Kah tu o objects , each 
ipay refer to two or more 

20 by lot, etc When Saturn (Kronos) was detlironed, his 
empire of the universe was distributed amongst his three sons, 
Jupiter (‘high’ Jove), Neptune (the god of the Sea), and Pluto 
(‘nether’ or Stygian J-ove) In Il\ad xv Neptune (Poseidon) 
says “ For three brethren are we, and sous of Kronos, whom 
JElhea bare And m three lots are all thmgs dinded, and each 
drew a domam of hia oum, and to me fell the hoary sea, to bo my 
habitation for ever, when we shook the lots ” nether, lower 
-comp the phrase ‘the upper and the nether lip,’ and the name 
NotherlandB Hell, the abode of Pluto, is called by Milton ‘ the 
nether empire ’ ( Par Lost, ii 295) Tlie form nethermost {Par 
Lost, 11 . 955) 13, hke aflemiosl and foremost, a double superlative. 

21 sea girt isles Ben Jonson calls Britain a ‘ sea girt isle ’ 
comp L 27 Isle is the iL K ilc, m which form the s has been 
dropped it is from 0 F xslc, Lat tnsnla It is therefore 
distinct from island, where an s has, by confusion, been mserted 
Island = hL E tland, A S iqland {ig — island land = land) 
In hue 60 hldton wrote ‘ Band ’ 

-v/22 like to rich and various gems, etc Shakespeare desenbes 
England as a _‘ precio us stone sc^in the silier sea,’ Richaid II 
11 1 46 ho also HpeaES“6r7Beaven as being tnlayed uith stars, 
Cyni V 6 352 , M of V -v 1 59, “ Look hon llio floor of 
heaien Is thick inlaid with patmes of bnglit gold ” Compare 
also Par Lost, iv 700, uhere Milton refers to the ground as 
haimg a rich inlay of flowers, e But for its mlay of islands the 
sea would be bare or unadorned^ like hero folloued by the 
preposition to, and having its proper force as an adjectiv e comp 
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n Pena 9 Wliether Jtle is used as an ndjcctii e or an nd\ crli, 
tlic preposition is now usnilly omitted comp L 57 

24 to grace, i c to sbow fa\our to a clansc of purpose 

25 By course commits, etc , i e. “In regular distribution be 
commits to each bis distinct go\ ermnent ” several separate or 
distinct. Radically scremZ IS from tbo verb sei'er it is now used 
only mth plural nouns. 

20 sapphire Tins colour is again associated ,ivith tbo sea in 
line 29 sco note there ' ^ ' '' ^ ^ " 

27 little tridents, in contrast with that of Hontunc, who, 
“with bis trident touched tbo stars” (Ntptiiniya TnumpTi, 
Prolena Soiirj, Ben Jonson) 

28 greatest and the best Comp Shakespeare’s ouIoot in 
Uirh II 11 . 1 also Bon .Tonson’s “ Albion, Prince of all his 
Isles,” Kepfum’a Triumph, Ajwllo’a Song 

20 quarters, dmdes mto distinct regions Comp Drjdcn, 
Georg J 203 

“ Sailors quarter'd Heaien, and found a name 
For every fivt and cv’rj WTuidcnng star ” 

Some would take the word as stnctlj denoting dmsion mto /o«r 
parts “at that time the island was nctuallj dnidctl mto four 
sopirate goicrnintnls for besides those at London and Edin 
burijh there w ore Lords President of the North and of Wales ” 

( Kcightley) hluo-halred deities Tlicso must be distinct from the 
tnbiitarj gods who wield their little Indents (lino 27), otherwise 
tlie thought would ill accord wutli tlio coinplimentan nature ofj 
liiica 30 30 Regarding the epithet ‘ blue haired ’ Masson asks 
“Can there be a rccoUection of blue os tlio'British colour, in 
licntcd from the old times of blue stained Britons who fought 
w ith Caesar’ Green haired is the usual epithet for Neptune and 
Ins Bulxirdinates ” in Spenser, for example, the sca-njunphs ha\ c 
long grecn^linir But Ox id expressly calls the sea dcitits cacriikt 
dll, and Neptune cacrulrua dcua, thus associating blue with the 
sea 

10 ‘And all this region that looks towards the West (i c. 
\\ ales) is entrusted to a noble peer of grc.at intcgntj and poxver ’ 

1 lie peer referred to is tlio Earl of Bnugewntor As Lonl Prcsi 
deiit^hc xvas entrusted xnth the cml and inihtary ndmmistrntion 
of \\ ales and thn four I'liglish counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 
ffcrtfonl, and Shropdiirc That he was a nobleman of high 
character is shown In the fact that from 1C17, xvhen lie was nom 
iii.xtial one of “ Ins Majcstic’s Counsellors,” lie had continued to 
sine in xanons iiii|>ortant public and pnxate offices On Ins 
monument then is the followrng “ lie xens a profound ftcholar, 
m able Statesman, and a good Christian he x\ as a dutiful Son 
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to his Mother the Church of England in her persecution, ns u ell 
as in her great splendour, ^a loyal Subject to his Sorcreign in 
those T\orst of times, rvhen it uns accounted treason not to be a 
traitor As he h\ cd 70 a cars a pattern of r irtuc, so he died an 
example of patience and piety ” falling sun Lat so! oradens 
Onent and Occident (ht ‘rising’ and ‘falling’) arc frequently 
used to denote the East and the \\ est 


31 rqlffle. fjV. great. From this uord comes jiiuch 

' ^Lcfcle ’ and ‘ ninchlc arc current in Scotland in the sense of 
great Comp Horn and Ju! ii S 15, “ 0, micfZe is the powerful 
grace that lies In herbs, ’ etc. 

3.3 An old and haughty nation. The Welsh are Kelts an 
Aryan people rvlio pioliiblj first entered Britain almut B.r, 500 
they arc tlicreforo n^htly spohen of as an old nation Compare 
Ben Jonson’s piece tor the Honour of II ales 
“ I IS not come here to taulk of Brut 
From M hence the else docs take Ins root,” eta 


That thej ucre haughty and ‘proud in arms ’ the Romans found, 
and after them the Saxons the latter ue\er raaUj held more 
than the counties of Monmouth and HercforiL In the reign of 
Fdu ard L attempts were made by that king to induce the M clsh 
to come to terms, but the answer of the Barons nas ‘Me dare 
not submit to hxlu ard, nor vnll we siifTcr our pnneo to do so nor 
do homage to strangers who«c tongue, aats and laus uc know 
not of JVC hate onlvniscd war in defence of our lands, laws and 


^nghts.” Bj a statute of Hcniy YTII tins ' haughtj ’ jieoplc wcic 
put in possession of the same rights and liberties ns the rngbsh 
proud in arms this is Virgil^ Mloque ciijxrhvm, Acn i 21 
(Warton) 


( 34 nursed in princely loro, brought up in a manner woitliy of 
their high position It is to be noted that the Bridgewater familj 
was bj birth distantly connected with the rojal faimlj Milton 
may allude mcrelj to their connection with the coiut Lo>c is 
cognate with ham 

{ 35 their father’s state Tins probablj refers to tlie actual 
ceremonies connected with thcjnstallation of the Earl ns Lord 
President The old sense of ‘state’ is ‘chair of state’ comp 
Arr SI, and Tonson’s Uirmcnaex, “And see where Tiino Dis 
plays her glittering staia and chair ” 


?G new intrusted, an adjective compounded of a jiartiuplc 
and a simple adi erb, ncir being=nowlv , comp ‘ smooth ditticd ’ 
1 SG Contrast the form of the epithet “blue haired,” where 
the compound adjectiio is formed an if from a nonn, ‘blue hair” 
comp “nishx fringed” 1 630 St noth speaking, the Eails 
jK)uer was not ‘ new-rntruSted,’ though it was iicwlj assumed 
!?eo Introduction 
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37 perplexed, interwoven, entangled (Lat pleclo, to plait or 
twist) The word is hero used litcnlly and is therefore nji- 
plicable to inanimate objects. The accent is on the first sellable, 

38 horror Tins word is meant not merely to indicate terror, 
but also to describe the appearance of the paths. Horror is from 
lat horrere, to bristle, and may be rendered ‘ shaggmess ’ or 
‘ mggedness,’ jnst os horrid, L 429, means bnsthn^ of rugge'3"^ 
Comp Par Lost, i. 563, “a horrid front Of dreadful length, and 
(hizzling arms ” shady brows tins may refer to the trees and 
bushes overhangmg the paths, as the brow overhangs tho oj es 

39 Threats not current as a i erb forlorn, now used only as 
an adjectno, is the past participle of tlie old a erb /orieosen, to 
lose utterly the prehv for has an intensiae force, as in forswear, 
but in the latter word tho sense of from is more fully presen ed 
in tho prefix See note, L 234 


40 tender age Lady Aheo Egecton was hbout fourteen years 
of age , the ta o brothers a ere younger than she 


41 But that, etc Grammatically, hut may bo regarded ns a 
Buliordinativc conjunction = ‘unless (it had hapjicned) that I 
was dc.spatchcd ’ or, taking it m its original prcjiositionnl sense, 
we maj- regard it as govenung the substantne clause, 'that 
guard quick command the adjectii e has tho force of an 
ad\ erb quick commands being commands that are to be earned 
qmcklj sovran, supreme. This is Milton’s spcllmg of the 
modern Mord soiereign, m uhich tl^o p is due to the mistaken 
notion tlmt the last sj liable of tho word is cognate with reiqn 
iiio word is from Lat snperanum — chief comp L G39 


13 And listen why , tc ‘ I nas dcsp.atched ’ Tho langinge of 
lines 43, 44 is suggested bj Horace’s Odes, ui 1, 2 “Eaieto 
linguis , c.arrama non pnus Audita canto ” Tlie poet imphca 
tliat tlic_pIot of Jus mask us onginnl _ it is not (lie savs) to W 
j'*' 1 ?”' uncicnt or modem song or tale that was c\ cr 
cited cither in the ‘hall’ (-banqueting hall) nr in tho ‘Iwwor’ 
chamlier) Or ‘ hall ’ and ‘ bon er ’ may denote rcspcc 
tuelj the room of tho lord and that of his ladj 

inf/* ^ "sunl Significant manner (comp L'Alleqro 

Tim proceeds to in\ent a genealogy for Coimis 

the victory ^ Hnnty.and . 
the Ini ter Comns, w ho represents 

Phio of representing tho 

ivmcnf on In Inlf f'tY misuse of man’s higher 

tlT ” 1 »nd impunlj Tl,?se p.arents are 

nntrd with ri; V"' Borccross^Circe tI.c fonner, 

maiol nitl ^^e. ^ ‘ h'Allenro) Jnit, 

lining Circc, his ofrsjinng is a voluplmrj 



p\\ p’cf'’rtor nntl flfiittnHp FjiwPh liulo lu*! ilfingfronulv 
i!CTiurtm 3 an^l'magicnl pOMcr^" lIobcnrB no rc'^Pinljlnnco, there- 
fore, to C-oinu'5 n? retire ‘‘t ntc<l in Ben tToiT^on’s PkiifUrc rermt 
<-ihd to I trftir, in winch ninnl, "C’otnnB’ nnd “Tlio BeUv’ nrc 
thronghout fonoinTiione In the J{tnm''vtnon of Acrhjlno, 
Comu«i-s n "(InnCcr of hiinmn lilo<w1”, in Plulostratop, ho m n 
iwc crorntfl wjije UhVer »n Bekker ho in ’‘tin clerk of 
^hjtionvi' kitchen ' in Mnwingcr ho ii “ the god of plco'mrc” , 
md in (he work of rufeniiiiH he h n gmceful reseller, the 

genius of love and chccrfnlne^ Prof Mopson tciva, “Miltons 
Coinu-T iv n creation of his ovm, for vv Inch he vv ns ns little indi hied 
intnncicalU to Piitcanua no to Ben JoriRon. Tor the nnrpoac of 
his niaviuc at Ludlow rnatlo hcvmiliold ciiongh to add ajbcuult 
n^vgod. no h'^, to the elassicl’niithcon, and to imivort hun mti* 
BntmrL’ Bacchus, ihegntl who taught men the prepardion of 
'vnne IldH the tlrcck Bionvsnp, who, on one of Ins vovngca, 
dnretl a "vessel hcloncing to some 'J yrrlicninn pimlea these men 
Tesolved to sell him as a slave nicreupoii, he changed the mast 
andtontof the ship into serpents and the s,nlors info dolphnis 
)Tbn meeting of TkifaJms with Circe i» Milton h own invention, ui 
the it 18 Ulvs'cs who lights iijwn her I'land “ And wo 

TOine to the isle .Tkean, where dwelt C tree of the linvidcih^ttCiKgp 
hu awful goildess of mortal speech, own sister to the wizard 
ffietes,” Odf/< x from out, etc. Comp Par /xv-t, \ 

‘From out' has the same force ns the more common ‘out from ’ 

47 mfsiiElid, nhuEcd llm prefix nm- was verj genorallj uscel 
h\ Milton; eg mt'fi/c, m^detm, tnircrcoicd, m^/tiought (all 
ohsoletc) 

4S After tho Tuscan mariners tranrformed, i r after the trans 
^rmation of the Tuscan marmers (see Ovnd, Afe/ in ) ~"Thcj arc 
called Tuscan, Ijecau*^ Tjurhenm m Central ItaK was named 
Etrnnn or Tiiscia hj the Romans rtmna includes moelcm 
Tuscany Tins grammatical construction is common in Latin , a 
^sJivo participle cotnhmed with a suLstantivc answering to an 
xlngheh verbal or abstract noun comicctcd with another noun by 
llic preposition of, and used to denote a fact in tho past , ( g 
“ since created man” {P L i 573) = since the creation of man 
“ this loss recovered” (P L ii 21) = the recovery of tins loss. 

40 as tho winds listed , at the pleasure of tho wnnds comp 
Joltn,\n 8, “ the wind blow cth where it fiP/r/A ” , J ye 120 Tlie 
verb b<tt is, ra older English, gencmllj used impersonally, and m 
Clianctr we find ‘ if thee lust"or ‘ if tbeo bst’ = if it plca-'o thee. 
Tlic word survnv cs in the adjcctiv t IttflcJit of winch the older form 
was lii&f(eoH the noun Ittf.l has lost its original and widec sense 
(which it still has m German), and now signifies ‘longing desire 
V "BO On Circe’s Island felL Circe’s island = Aeaoa, off the cormt 
of Latium, Circe was tho daughter of Helios (the Sun) by the 
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Actnn nnnph Pcrso On ‘islnncl ’ see note, 1 21 , nnd Avitli this 
use of the verb fall comp the Lntm inndete w The sudden 
introduction of the intcrrogntive clause in this line is an example 
of the figure of speech calleil a nadiplo sis 

J 51 charmbd cup, i c, liquor that has liccn chaiincd or rendered 
magical Charmx arc incantations or magic verses (Lat car 
mina) comp hnes 526 and 817 Grammatically, ‘ cup ’ is the 
object of ‘ tasted ’ 

52 Whoever tasted lost, i c. who tasted (he) lost. In this eon 
struction irhocvcr must precede both lerhs, Shakespeare fre- * 
quentlj uses who in this sense, nnd Milton occasionally comp 
6011 Ml 12, "who lores that must first he mse and good ’’ Sec 
Abbott, § 251 lost his upright Shape In Oifvs-scy Xt ue read 
“So Circe led them (followers of Ulysses) in nnd set them upon 
chairs nnd high scats, and made them a mess of cheese and barley- 
meal nnd a ellow honey u ith Pramnian wane, nnd mi.\cd haniiful 
drugs with the food to make them uttcrlj forget their own Country 
Now w ben she had gii en them the cup and they had drunk it off, 
prcseutlj she smote them wnth a wand, nnd ui the styes of the 
Binnc 4ie penned them So they had the head and roico, the 
bristles and the shape of swine, but their ramd a1x>de even ns of 
old Thus were they penned there weeping, and Circe flung 
them acorns and mast and trmt of the cornel to cat, w hereon 
wallowing swine do always batten ” {Butcher and Lang's 
trandaUon ) 

54 clustering loclts comp L COS Milton hero pictures the 
Thcbin Bncclius a typo of manly beauty, harung Ins head crowned 
with a wreath of vmc nnd ii'y' both of these plants were sacred 
to the god Comp L' illcg 10, “ ivy crowned Bacchus, Par 
Lo<'!, i\ 303, 'lams Agon 500 

55 his blitho youth, » c his fresh young figure 

57 ‘ A son mucli like his father, hut more like his mother ’ 

1 Ins mat indicate tlint it is upon Comus’s character as a sorcerer ’ 
rather than os a rcicllCr that the story of the mask depends f 
Uoinp Ma^qiw of Ilymm > 

" Much of the father’s face, 
j More of the mother s grace.” 

50. Comus see note, 1 46 Tlic Greek word rCfios denoted a 
‘ rc\ el or merry making , aftcni ards it came to mean tliojicEsonifi 
I cation of riotous mirth, thcgo<l of Rciel lienee also the word 
lonwdti In classical mythology the nxhndunhty of Comus is 
not well dcfincil this enabled ililton more readily to oidow him 
w ith riitircU now characlcnstics 

50 frolic an instance of the original nso of the word as an 
.adject It c , amip If Alkg IS, “frolic wind ’ Teiiuy ion s Uft/si-eji, 
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“ a frolic irelcome.” It is now cliiefiy used as a novm or a verli, 
and a new adjective, froltcsome, has taken its place , from this, 
ogam, conies the noon froltcsomotess Frolic is from the Dutch, 
and cognate with German frOhltch, so that he in ‘ frohe ’ corre- 
sponds to /y in such words as cleanly, godly, etc of this use of 
the preposition may he compared with the Latin genitive m such 
phrases as ceger animi = sick of soul , of = ‘ because of ’ oi ^ in 
respect of 

60 Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, t e roving through 
Gaul and Spam ‘ Rove ’ here goi ems an accusative., comp 
Lye. 173, “ walked the waves ” , Par Lost, i' 6217 “ro^ed the 
utmost Isles. ” 

61 betakes him. The pronoun has here a reflective force m 
Elizabethan English, and still more often m Early Enghsh, this 
use of the simple pronouns is common (see Abbott, § 223) Com- 
pare 1 103 ominous , hterally= full of omens 01 portents comp 

‘ monstrous ’ = full of monsters (/ ye 15S), also 1 79 ‘Ommous’ 
has now acc[uired the sense of ‘ fll-omened ’ , compare the 
acquired sense of ‘hapless,’ ‘unfortunate,’ etc. 

65 orient, bright The Lat orie7is=- nsmg, hence (from being 
apphed to the sun) = eastehi (1 30), and henee generally ‘bright’ 
or ‘ shining ’ comp Par Lost, n 546, “With onmt colours 
wavmg ” 

66 drouth of Phoebus, t e thirst caused by the heat of the sun 
Phoebus IS Apollo, the.Snn-go<;L Compare L 928, where ‘ drouth ’ 
^vant of ram , the more usual spoUmg is dr-ought which see 
note, 1 2 ‘Which’ is here object of ‘taste,’ and refers to 
‘ hguor ’ 

67 fond, foohsh (its primary sense) Formed was the participle 
of an old \ erb fonnen, to be foolish The word is now used to 
express great hkmg or affection the idea of folly bemg almost 
entirely lost Oiaucer has forme, a fool comp 11 Pern 6, 
“ fancies /oncf ” , Lye 5Q, “ 1 fondly deeara" , Sams Agon 1682, 
“ So fond are mortal men ” 

68 Soon as, etc , j e as soon as the magical draught produces 
its cffectT In Ime 66 as is temporal, potion Radically, potion 
= a drmk, but it is generally used m the sense of a medicated or 
poisonous draught Poison is the same word through the French 

69 Express resemblance of the gods Comp Shakespeare 
“What a piece of work is man ! m action how hke on angel, 
m apprehension, how hke a god ! ” See also Par Lost, m 44, 
“human face divme ” 

71 ounce This is the Fehs uncia, aUied to the panther and 
the cheetah. Some connect it ivith the Persian yuz, jianther 

7S. AH other parts, etc In the Odyssey (see note on I 52) tho 
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Iwlica of tho'^c transformed b\ Circe ncre cnhrclj changed, licro 
onU The head one editor obseia es, this suited the comcni- 
met of the performers n ho were to appear on the stage m masks 
('CO Staqc (Itrtciion 1 92 i) Grammatically, Ime 72 la an ex- 
ample of tlic absolute construction, common m Latin Tlic noun 
(‘parts’) IS neither the subject nor the object of n -verb, but is 
iiscfl along mth some nttnbntiee adjimct — genoruUj a participle 
(‘remaining’)— to serve the purpose of an adverb or nd\crbial 
cHii'c. Tlic nonn (or pronoun) is usually said to lx. the nmnina- 
ti\ e absolute , but, in the case of pronouns, Milton uses the 
nommalnc and the objectiic indilTerentlj In Old Engbsh the 
datn o u as usccL 

71 perfect, complete (Lat, j>crfectas, done thoronglilj) 

74 Not once perceive, eta Tins une not the case mth the 
folloTvcrs of Ulj pscs sec note 1 52 

76 friends and native home forgot Circe’s cup lias here the 
V. effect nstnbed to the lotus m Odysici/ rx “Xoiv uhosoeier of 

them did cat the lioncj sweet fmit of tho lotus had no more wish 
to bnng tidings nor to como back, but there he chose to abide 
with the lotus eating men ever feeding on the lotus and forgetful 
of his homeward waj ” In Tennyson’s Lofoi-EcUei tf there is no 
forgetfulness of friends and home “ Sweet it was to dream of 
latlicrland, Of child, and wife and sla\c ” Masson also refers 
to Plato a ethical application of tho story [Hep nn ) “Plato 
speaks of the moral lotophngus, or jouth stccpeil in sousnalify, 
us accounting Ins \ erv \ icionsncss a developed manhood, and tho 
so calleil virtues but sims of rusticity ” Ckimparc nlso Spenser, 
F Q lu 12, 86, “ One above tho rest in spcciall. That had on hog 
liccn late, did him miscall, Tliat liad from hoggish form him 
brought to natnrak” 

77 sensuality see note on 1 62 To those wlio, “with low 
thoughted caro, arc “unmindful of tho crown that Virtue gives," 
the M orld becomes bttle better thau a sensual sty This lino is 
adi erbial to /orqet 

7S. favonred compare Lat pro'i'i = faionrcd (adj ) 

79 adventurous, full of nsks. The cntTcnt sense of ‘ adventur- 
ous ’ applied onh to persons, is “cntcrpnsing ’’ Sec 1 01, 609 
glade stnotlj, an open epacc in a wood, and hence applied 
(as here) to tho wood itself It is cognate uith qhw and (jli/lfr, 
and Its fundamtmal sense is ‘ a passage for light ' (Skeat) 

80 glancing star a shooting star Comp Par Lo'^i, iv 650 

“Swift as a shootuigstar 
In nntumn thu-arts the night ’’ 

Tlie rhj thm of the lino and the prevalence of sibilants suit tho 

sen9e„ 
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oi uoavoy uouip irvur Lo'^, vi 752, '‘convoyed By four 
clierabic shapes ” It is another form of convey (Lat. con = to- 
gether, Mtt = a way) j-i i- ^ 

83 sky-rohes the “ anihrosial weeds ” of hne 16 Trls’ woof, 
materiaiyj'ed jiuxamhowumlours Tho goddess Ins was a per 
■BOtuB^iioh of the ramho'n comp L 992 and Par Lost, xi 244, 
“Ins had dipped the woof ” E^Tnologically, woof is connected 
with tceb and weave it is short for on votf = on-web, % e the cross 
threads laid on the warp of a loom 

84 weeds see note, L 16 

’■ 86 That to the service, etc The part of the Spmt was acted 
by Lawes, first m “sky robes,’’ then m shepherd dress In the 
dedication of Comns by Lawes to Lord Brackley (anonymous 
edition of 1637), he alludes to the favours that had been shown 
him by the Bridgewater famity In the above lines Milton com 
plmiente Lawes and enables Law ca to comphment the Earl (see 
Introduction) 

86 smooth^dlttl gd sweetly-irorded , ‘ Ditty ’ (Lat. dicia^wwi) -■ 
stnctiySInotes tbe words of osong^ distmct from the musical 
accompaniment , it is now apjphed to any httle piece mtended to 
be sung comp Lyc 32 lor a similar panegyric on Lawes’ 
musical gemus compare Son xm. The musical aUiteration m 
lines 86-^ should be noted. 

87 ImowB to still, etc. comp Lyc 10, “he knew Himself to 
smg ’’ 

88 nor of less faith, etc , i e ho is not less faithful than he is 
skilful m music , and from the nature of his occupation he is 
most likely to be at hand should any emergency arise. 

92 viewless, iniusible comp TAe Passion, 50, “viewless 
wmg” ,' Par Lost, ui 518 Masson calls this a pecubarly 
Shakespearian word see M for J/ ui 1 124, “To be im- 
prisoned in the viewless mnds.” The word is obsolete, but 
poets use great hberty ui the formation of adjectives m less 
comp SheBey’s Sensitive Plant, ‘ windless clouds ’ See note, 1 
674 charming rod see note, 1 52 also 1 653 rout, a dis 
orderly crowd The word is also used m the sense of ‘defeat,’ 
and IS cognate with route, rote, and rut All come from Lat 
riiptus, broken a ‘rout’ is the breaking up of a crowd, or a 
crond broken up , a ‘route ’ is a way broken through a forest , 
‘rote ’ IB a beaten track , and a ‘rut^ is a track left by a wheel 
See Lyc. 61, “by the rout that made the hideous roar ” 

93 Stax fold, the cveiung star, Hesperus, an appellation of 
the planet Venus comp Lyc 30 As the mommg star (called 
by Shakespeare the ‘ unfolding star ’), it js called Phosphorus or 
Ducifer, the hght-brmger Hence Tennyson’s allusion 

D 
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“ Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 

Sn ect Jlv'jKr Phosphor, double nnmo ” — 

In ilemonam, cxxi 

Lines <)3 144 are in rhymed couplets, and consist for the most 
pin of eight sj'llahloa each llic prc\ ailing accentuation is 
lainhiu 

01 top of heaven, etc , t e, is far above the honzon So m 
Lve 31, It IS said to slope “ tomird heaven’s dcfccnf," t c to smk 
t-ouarda the honzon Comp Virgil, j4oi u 250, “Round rolls 
tlio skj, and on comes Night from the ocean ” 

95 gilded car Apollo, as the god of the Sun, rode in a golden 
chariot Gomp Cliaucer, Pest o/" Crescitfe, 20S, “Phoebus’ golden 
cart ” , and “ Phoebus’ warn,” bno 190 

90 hlB^rlowing axle doth allay In the Hymn of the Haln tty 
Milton alludes to the “burning axle tree” of the sun comp 
Aen ir 462, “Atlas Axem umero torquet ” There is hero an 
allusion to the opinion of the ancients that the setting of the 
sun in the Atlantic Ocean was accompanied n ith a noise, as of 
the sea hissing (Todd) ‘Alla} ’ would thus denote ‘quench’ or 
‘cooL’ //h, in this line, = its Its occurs only three times in 
Milton’s poems, Orf Hat 100, Par Lost, i. 254 , 2^ar i\ 813 
the word is found also in La wes’ dedication of Comus liie woid 
docs not occur in Enghsh at all until the end of the sixteenth 
century, the possessive case of the neuter pronoun it and of the 
masoufino hs being hi* This gave nse to confusion ii hen the old 
gender system dcca} cd and the form its graduall} came into use, 
until, by the end of the smentcenth century, it u as m general 
use Milton, lion ever, scarcely rccomised it, its place in his 
iniohed simtax being taken by the relative prouonns and other 
conncctiics, or by his, her, (hereof, etc 

97 steep Atlantic stream To the ancients the Ocean was the 
great stream that encompassed the cartli Ptad, xi\ , “the deep 
don lug Okeanos (/9o0ifppoot) ” M^ith this use of ‘ steep ’ compare 
the phrase ' the high sens ’ 

9S slope sun, sun sunk beneath tlic lionzon, so that the only 
ra\s \ihiblc shoot up into the sk} Slojn: = sloped , also used 
bj Milton ns an mherb = aslope (Par Lost, i\ 591), and as a 
iLrb(/vc.3I) 

99 dusky Milton first wrote ‘ northern ’ 

100 Pacing toward the other goal, eta Comp /’Wm xix 5 
"33io sun as a bndegroom coincth ont of his chamber, and re 
joiccth ns a strong man to run a race ” 

102 The spirit of lines 102 144 may bo contrasted n ith that of 
L’AI/cnni, 25-40 Both pieces are calls upon Mil th and I’lcisnro, 
and lioth ore therefore siulabH expressed in the same tripping 
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measure and wth manj'^ Bimilanties of language But the 
pleasures of L' Allegro begin 'wath the sun nse and yet are “un 
roproi cd ” , those of Comus and his creu begin with the darkness 
and are “unrepro\cd” only if “these dun shades will ne’er 
report " them The “ hght fantastic too ” of the one is not the 
"tipsj' dance” of the otlier, and the laughter and liberty that 
betoken the absence of “ wrinkled Care ” have nothing m common 
vnth the “midnight shout and roielrj' ” that can be enjoyed only 
when Rigour, Advice, strict Ago, and sour Sc\ cntj have “ gone 
to bed ” The “quips and cranks” of V Allegro linio given way 
to the magic rites of Gomua, and the uTeathed smiles and dimples 
that adorn the face of innocent Xlirth are ill replaced by the 
wmc dropping “ rosy twine ” of revelry 

KM jollity has hero its modern sense of boisterous m irth 
In Milton occasionally the adjective ‘ jolly ’ (Fr joh, pretty) has 
its prunarj sense of pleasmg or fcstii e 

105 Braid your locks witk rosy twine, ‘entrnne your hair 
uith UTeaths of roses.’ 

106 dropping odours comp k 862-3 

lOS Advice scrupuloiiB head. ‘Advnee,’ now used chiefly to 
signify counsel giion by another, was formcily used also of self 
counsel or dehberation See Chaucer, Prologue ^ 780, “granted 
him vnthout more cuivicc”, and comp Shakespeare, df o/ F u 
2 G, “Bnssanio upon more adttce, Hath sent j ou hero this ring” , 
also Par LoH. u. 376, “Adriie, if Ibis be worth Attempting, ’ 
wliero 'adnse = consider See also L 765, note fScrumd oua'^ 
— fulLof-Sc ruplc s, conscientious _ 

110 saws, samngs, maxims Sato, say, and saga (a Noruegian 
icgend) are cognate 

111 qfjpurer Are, t e. having a higher or drnner nature, (Or, 
as tliero'iaraally iio'questidn of 3cgrce,'wcmay reuder'the phrase 
as = divmc.) Compare the Platonic doctrine that each element 
had living creatures belonging to it, those of fire being the gods , 
similarly the Stoics held that u hatev er consisted of pure fire 
was (bvine, e g the stars hence the additional sigumcanco of 
Ime 112 

112. the Etarry trajre an allusion to the music of the qihcrcs , 

, see Imes 3, 1021 'Tythngoras supposed that the planets emitted i 
sounds proportional to then- distances from the earth and formed ! 
' a celestial concert too melodious to affect the “gross unpurgfed/ 
ear” of mankind comp 1 458 and Ate. 63-73 Shakespeare 
of V \ 1 01 ) alludes to the musie of the spheres 

“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But m his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quinng to tlio young eyed cherubins,” etc. 
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Qwrc IS tv form of choir (Lat chorus, a band of singers) , in Greek 
tmgcdj' the chorus -vr-is supposed to represent the sentmicnts of 
the audience Quire (of paper) is a totally different word, proh 
ably derived from Lat quatuor, four 

113 nightly watchful spheres ^Iilton elsewhere alludes to 

the stars Keeping watch “And all the spangled host keep watch 
in order bright. Hymn Hai 21 ‘ Nightly,’ used ns an adiec 

tive in the sense of ‘nocUimal’ corap it Pens 84, “To bless 
the doors from nightly hanh"” , Arc 48, “nightly ffl”, and 
Wordsworth’s lino “The nightly hunter lifting up his ejes.” 
Its ordinary sense is “ night by night ” 

114 Load in swift round. Comp Arc. 71 “And the low 
w orld m measured motion draw. After the heavenly tune ” 

115 sounds, straits A S sund, a strait of the sea, so called 
because it could be swum across Seo Skeat, Ltym Diet s r 

116 to tho moon, i c ns affected by the moon For similar 
uai>s of ‘to,’ comp Lyc. 33, “tempered to the oaten flute”, 
Lyc 44, “fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays ” morrice. 
Tho waters quiver in tho moonbght as if dancing Tlio momcc 
= a morns or Moorish dance, brought mto Spam by tho Moors, 
and thence mtroduced into England by John of Gaunt. Wo read 
also of a “ moms pike” — a weapon used by tho hloors in Spam' 

117 shelves, flat ledges of rock 

118 pert, liv clj Here used m its radical sense (being a fonn 
of perk, smart) its modem sense is ‘ forward ’ or ‘ impertinent.' 
Skeat points out that perl and pwrl were both used as verbs, 
cq “ [lerkcd up in a glistering gncl,” ffeury VIII ii 3 21 
“ how it (a cluid) speaks, and looks, and peris up tho head,” 
Ilcaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, i 1 A 
similar change of I into t is seen in E mate from hi E male. 

■I- dapper, <pnck (Du dapper, Gcr fap/cr, brave, quick) It is usual 
111 the sense of ‘ neat ’ 

119 dimple Dinti>lc is a diminutive of dip, and cognate with 

dingle and dapple .. ' ’ 

120 daisies trim comp L’Alkg 75, “ Meadow s fnwi, with 
daisies picd ” , Jl Pais 50, “ (nm gardens ” 

121 wahes, night-watches (A S mht iracii, a night wake) 
Tlie adjective icalf/id (A S iraeol) is the evnet cognate of tho 
I-athi ru/il llic word was applied to tho vngil kept at the 
dedication of a church, then to tho feast connected therewnth, 
and fiiiallv to an cv ciimg merrj making prove, tost, judge of 
(Lat prooorf) Tins is its suiso in older writers and in the 
much roi'>undLrJtood phrase — “ the exception proivs the rule,” 
which means that the exception is a test of tho rule 

124 Venus now wakes, etc Spenser, Bnl Ida, ii 3, has 
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“ JNight 18 love's Jiolyday ” In this line walcenB is nsed transi- 
bively, its object being ‘Love ’ 

125 rlghte Here nsed, as sometimes by Spenser, where 
modenvusage regnires niM (Lat. ntus, a custom) see 1 535 

vl26 daylight sin Daybght makes su^ by roveabng it 
ContraSt'tlitrsentiment of Comus with that of Miltoii m Far 
Lost, 1 . 500, “When mght Darkens the streets, then wander forth 
bhe sons Of Behai ” 

127 dim shades evidently su^ested by Fairfax’s Tasso, ix. 
[)2, “T^_homd darkness, and Me shadows dun ’’ ‘Dun’ is 
A^S dunn, dark 

'“'129 Cotytto, the goddess of Licentiousness here called ‘ dark 
relied ’ "because her midnight^o^ea were veiled m darkness 
She was a Thracian divinity, ahdTier worshippers were called 
Baptae (‘sprinkled’), because the ceremony of initiation iniolved 
fclie spnokling of warm water 

131 e^ed,m\oked. dragon-womb Of Stygian darlmess Tlio 
Slys. (= ‘ the abhorred ’) was the chief nvcr m the lower norld. 
Milton here speaks of d artoess as somethmg positiie, ejected 
from the womb of Night, Ni^tTieuig represented* as a monster 
bf the lower regions comp Far Lost, i 63 The pronoun ‘ her ’ 
shows that ‘ womb ’ is here used m its strict sense, but m Par 
Lost, 1 673, “m his toomh was hid metallic ore,” it has the more 
general sense of “mterior” comp the use of Lat uierus, Aen 
11 . 258, vu. 499 dragon Shakespeare refers to the dragons or 
‘dragon car’ of mght, Cj/m u. 2 48, “Swift, swift, you dragons 
of the night Tro and Cress v 8 17, “ITie dragon wing of 
night o’erspreads the earth ” , see also II Fens 59, “ Cynthia 
checks her dragon yoka ” 

132. spets, a form of spits (as spetlle for sjnttle) 

133 one blot, i e. a universal blot comp Macbeth, n. 2. 63 
Milton first wrote, “And makes a blot of nature " 

134 Stay, here used causally = check The radical sense of 
the word is ‘ to support,’ as m the mbstant^^ e slay and its plural 
stays ebon, black os ebony Ebony is so called because it is 
liard as a stone (Heb eben, a stone) , and the wood being of a 
dark colour, the name has become a synonym both for hardness 
and for blackness 

4 ^ 

135 jEecat’, t e. Hecati (as m Imo 635) a mysterious Thracian 
divmity, afterwards regarded as the goddess of witchcraft for 
these reasons a fit companion for Cotj^to and a fit patroness of 
Comus Jonson calls her “the mistress of witches ” She was 
supposed to send forth at mght all kinds of demons and phantoms, 
and to wander about with the souls of the dead and amidst the 

hnArrliTiiT rvf /IrMra 
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no utmost end, full completion Compare VAlkq 109, 
“ the com Tlmt ten day-lnliourers could not end," n here ‘ end* = 
‘ complete ’ 

197 dues see note, 1 12. 

13S WabWng' eastern scout, t c. the talc telling spy that comes 
from the East, viz. aioming 

199 nice , linrd to please, fastidious “ a finely chosen epithet, 
expressing at once cunotii and sqiicamiiih ” (Hurd) It is used hj 
Comus in contempt comp ii. Hairy IV iv 1, “Hence, thcie 
fore, thou nice crotch ” , and see the mdex to the Gloho Shale 
ftpeare the Indian steep In \i\s EHeqia Tettia aiiltoii represents 
the sun as the “ light-bnngmg lung” whose home is on the 
shotxs of tlic Ganges (t c in the far East) comp “ the Indian 
mount,” Par Lon/, i 7S1, and Tennyson’s In Afanonam, xxvi , 
“ere jet the mom Breaks hither o\cr Indian soae ” 

HO cabined loop-hole an allusion to the first glimpse of 
daini, i e the peep of day C!omp “Ont of her windon close 
she blushing peeps,” said of the morning (P Fletcher’s Edoqiifs), 
as if the first rajs of tho sun struggled through some small 
iporlure ‘ Cabined,’ literally ‘belonging to a cabin,’ and tlicie 
fore small 

141 tell-tale Son Compare Spenser, lint Ida, ii 9, 

“ Tlie thick locked boughs shut out the tcU talc sun, 

For Venus hated his aU hlabbimj light ” 

ySlmkespeare refers to “tho telltale day” (7? of L 80G) In 
Yfdytfiei/, nil , wc read how Helios (the sun) kept watch and 
hnformwl Vulcan of Venus’s love for Uars dcsciy, etc , i f 
^nako knoiin our hidden ntos ‘Descry’ is here used iii its 
primary sense — dencnbe both wortls are from Lat drscriberc, 
to uritc fullj In Sfilton and Shakespeare ‘deserj ’ also occurs 
bi tho sense of ‘to reconnoitre,’ 

142 solemnity, ccroraonj, ntc The nord is from Lat foditi, 
complete, and naniw, a joar, ‘ solemn ’ =.soIcj!nn = soHennii 
Hence the changes of meaning (1) rocumng at the end of a 
completed Jear, (2) usual, (3) religious, for sacred fcstnals 
recur at stated inteiaails , (4) that which is not to bo Iightlj 
umkrtaken, i e stnous or important 

149 knit hands, etc Comp Masque of Hymen 

“ Now, now begin to set 
Your spirits in actirc heal , 

And, Ellice jour hands arc met. 

Instruct jour nimble feet. 

In motions sw ift and meet 
99ii. happj ground to beat ” 
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1-14 light fantastic round comp L'Alleq 34, “Come, and 
trip it, as ^ on go, On tlio light fantastic too ” A round is n 
dance or measure ’ in -which the dancers join hands ‘ Fantastic ’ 
=full of fancy, unrestramed So Sliakespeare uses it of that 
which lias merely been imagmed, and has not yet happened It 
IB now used in the sense of grotesque Fancy is a form of 
fantasy (Greek, phantasta) 

At this pomt m the mask Comns and his rout dance a measure, 
after -nluch he again speaks, hut in a different stram The 
change is marked bj' a return to blank ^ erse tlic prenous hues 
arc mostl 3 in octosyllabic couplets 

145 different, i e. different from the voluptuous footmg of 
Comns aud his creu , 

14G footing comp Lyc. 103, “Camus, reverend sire, uent 
footmg slow ” 

147 shrouds, co\erts, places of hiding TJie -word etynio 
logicallj denotes ‘something ent off,’ bemg alhed to ‘shred’, 
hence a garment, and finally (ns in Milton) anj' co\enng oi 
means of covormg !Man 3 of Latimer’s sermons ai-c described ns 
Jiaving liccn “preached in The Shrouds,” a co^crod place ncai 
St Paul’s Cathcdml The modem use of the v ord is restricted 
comp 1 316 brakes, bushes Shakespeare has “haulhoni 
In ale,” M A’’ 2) ul 1 3, and the -word seems to be connected 
•with hraclen 

148 Some -virgin sure, sc ‘ it is ’ 

150 charms -wily trains , t e. spells ciuming allurements 
Cliat'm IS the Lat carmen, a song, also used in the sense of ‘ mngio 
\cr8C3’, -wily = full of mfc (etymologicallj the same as guile) 
Tram here denotes an artifice or snaro as in ‘ venereal trains ’ 
(Sams. Agon 633) “ Oh, tram me not, s-n ect mennaid, u ith thy 

note ” (Com of Errors, lu 2 45) See Index, Globe Shakespeare 
Some -would take ‘ wily trams ’ as = trains of wiles 

161 ere long ere has here the force of a preposition , in A S 
it -was an ad\ erb ns u ell = smn, but now it is used only ns a con 
junction or a preposition 

153 Thus I hurl, etc “Conceive that at this moment of the 
performance the actor who personates Comus flings mto the air, 
or makes a gesture as if llingmg into the air, some pow dcr -which, 
by a stage device, is kindled so ns to produce a flash of blue light 
In the onginnl draft among the Cambndgo mhs the phrase 
IS powdered nTells , but Milton, by a judicious change, conceal 
mg the mecnamsm of the stage trick, substituted dazzlmg ” 
(Masson) 

154 dazzling This implies both brightness and illusion 
spells A bjkII is properly a magical form of u ords (A S spci, a 
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Faying) here it refers to the ivholo enchantment employed 
spongy air so called liccanse it holds in suspension the magic 
powder 

155 Of power to cheat and (to) give, etc These lines nro 
attnbntiie to ‘spells’ The prexiosition ‘of’ is thus used to 
denote a characteristic , thus ‘^f,jjaT5:0E-’ = powerful , comp 
1 677 blear lUnslon , deception, that nhich dcccii cs by Wiimno 
the vision. Shakespeare has ‘ bleared tbme e\ o ’ = dinmied thj 
nsion, deceived {Tam Shrcio, i 1 120) Comp “This may 
stand for a pretty superficial ar gum ent, to hleai onr eyes, and 
lull us asleep m security ” (Sir \V Raleigh) Blur is another 
form of blear 

I5G presentments, appearances. Tins word is to he dis 
tinguishcd from prexenttment A presentiment is a “ fore fcelmg ’’ 
(Lat pratj>enlire] while a presentment is something presented 
(Lat prateens, licmg before) Shakespeare, Ham. iii 4 64, has 
‘ presentment ’ in the sense of picture quaint habits unfamiliar 
dress Quaint is from Lot cor;mlus, so that its primary sense is 
‘known’ or ‘remarkable ’ In French it became cotni, which 
was treated ns if from Lat comptm, neat , hence the n ord is 
frequent in the sense of neat, exact, or delicate. Its modem 
sense is ‘ unusual ’ or ‘ odd ’ 

1 58 suspicious flight flight duo to suspicion of danger 

- 160 I, nndor fair pretence etc ‘ Under the mask of fncndly 
intentions and inth the plausible language of wheedling conrtesj, 
y I insinuate myself into the imsnspcctmg mmd and ensnare it ’ 

161 glozlng, flattermg, nhcedluig Compare Par Lost, ix 
519 , 

“ So glozcd the temMr, and hia proem timed 
Into the heart of Eve his words made May “ 

QJozt 18 from tlic old word qlosc, a gloss or explanation (Or 
the tongue) hence also gloss.'iry, glossology, etc Trench, 
in his lecture on the Monlitj of ll orus, points out how often fair 
names nro given to uglj things it is in this ivny that a aiord 
winch merely denoted nn explanation has como to denote a. false 
c-xplanaiion, an cndcaiour to dccciic. Tlie nonl 1ms no con- 
nection with glon =• bnghtness. 

162. Baited, rendered attmctiie Rndicallj hatt is the 
causatii c of InU hence a trap is said to be Imited Comp Sams 
Ag 1066, “The Itait of Iionied tvords.’’ 

162 wind mo, etc. Tlie verbs icind (/ r. coil) and hug suggest 
the cunning of tlie serpent Tlio casj heartcii man is the poison 
nhnee heart or mind is cosily oaercome ‘man’ is here used 
gemncally Burton, in -Inat ot ifc/,Fa\8 ‘The dead Imiiig 
o »hndcT ineoniprthensihle spirit, can easily insinimlo and irmrf 
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himself into human bodies.” Jfe is here nsed reflexively see 
notej 1 61 This is not the ethic dative 

1 65 ylrtne, t e power or influence (Lat virtus) Tins radical 
sense is still found m the phrase ‘ by virtue of’ = by the power 
oL The adjective virtuous is now used only of moral evcellence 
m line 621 it has its older meaning 

166 The readmg of the text is that of the editions of 1GS7 and 
1645 In the edition of 1673 the reading was 

“ I shall appear some harmless villager, 

And hearken, if I may, her busmcss here 
But here she comes, I fairly step aside ” 

But m the errata there was a direction to omit the comma after 
may, and to change here mto hear In Masson’s tevt, accord 
inglj% he reads “And hearken, if I may her biismess hear ” 

167 keeps up, etc , t e keeps pccupied mth his country 
afiairs even up to a late hour Oear its ougmal sense is ‘pre 
paratiou’ (A.S gcam, ready), hence ‘busmess’ or ‘property ’ 
Comp Spenser, F Q vi. 3 6, “That to Sir Cahdore was easy 
gear,” t e an easy matter fairly, softly Fair and so/lly were 
two words which went together, signifj^g gently (Warton) 

170 mine ear My best guide Observe the juxtaposition of 
' mine and my m these Imes Mine is frequent before a vowel, 

especially when the possessive adjective is not emphatic. In 
Shakespeare ‘mmo’ is almost always found before “eye,” “ear,” 
V etc., where no emphasis is intended (Abbott, § 237) 

171 Motbongbt, te it seemed to me In the verb ‘me 
thmks ’ me is the dative, and (hinls is an impersonal verb (A S 
thincan, to appear), quite distmct from the causal vmrb ‘I thmk,’ 
which 18 from A.S theiican, to make to appear 

173 Jocund, merry „ Comp L'AUegio, 9-1, " tbo jocund rebecliB 
sound ” “gamesome, lively This word, like many other adjec 
tives m -some, is now less common than it was m Elizabethan 
English many such adjectiv es are obsolete, c g Inboursome, 
joysome, qmetsome, etc (see Trench’s English, Past and Present, 
V ) 

174 unlettered bindSfjgnorant-rastics (A S h%na, a domestic) 

175 granges, granaries, barns (Lat qrannm, gram) The 
word IS now apphed to a farm house with its outhouses 

176 Pan, thej^d of everythmg connected with pastoral Me 
see Arc 106, “ Though Syrinx your Pan’s mistress were ” 

177 thank the gods amiss Amiss stands for M E tm misse 
=m error “Perliaps there is a touch of Puritan rigour in this. 
The gods should bo thanked m solemn acta of dev otion, and not 
by merry malnng ” (Keightlcy) See Introduction 
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178 swUlod Insolence, etc., t c the drunhen mdciicss of those 
cnrousing at tins Into liour Stci/l to s^^^ll is to drink grccilily, ' ' 
hence to drmk like a pig wassailers , from ‘ wjissail’ [XS ica'x 
had , from ic€/<, be thou, and hal, -whole (raodeni English 7ia/e)], 
a form of salutation, used in drinking one’s health , and hence 
emploj ed in the sense of ‘ revelling’ or ‘ carousing ’ Tlio '-wassad 
bonl’ here referred to is the “ spTcj' nutbroivn ale” of L' Allegro, 
100 In Scott’s Ivanhoe., the Fnar dnnks to the Black Knight 
■with the words, “ IFnci hale. Sir Sluggish Knight,” the Knight 
repljing “Drmk hale, Holy Qerk ” 

180 inform feet. Comp Sami Afjon 335 “hither hath 
infoi med \our younger feel ” This use of ‘inform’ (=direol) is 
uell illustratea in hpenser’s E Q n b “^^'lIlob -with sage 
connsol, when tliej wont astmj. Ho could rnforme, and then 
reduce aright ” 

184 spreading- favour Epitlict transferred from cause to 
'■cfTcct ' ■> < ' 

187 kind hospitable -woods an instance of tho -patliotio f allacy , 
■wliicli attributes to inaniniate objects the feohngs of men comp 

11 101, 195 ^8 in this line {after Mich) has the force of a rclatn e 

pionoun. 

188 erey-hooded Even. Comp “sandals grej,” Zt/c 187, 

“ cinl suited,” II Pens 122 , both applied to morning 

180 a sad votnrlst, etc, A votanst is one nho is bound bj a 
\ou (Lat roliim) tho current form is rotari/, applied in a general 
sense to one deixded to an object, r g a votary of science In the 
present case, the \otanBt is a palma, i e a pilgnm -who earned 
a pibii branch in token of his hai mg been to Palestine Snch 
would naturallj u ear sober coloured or homely garments comp 
Dra\ ton, “ a palmer poor m homely russet clad ” In Par Peg 
■^iv 42G, Mommg is a pilgnm clad m “amice grey ” On -weed, 
see note, 1 10 

190 hin d m ost -wheels comp 1 95 “If this fine imago is 
'opticallj realised, what we see is E% enmg succeeding Day ns the 
figure of a itiierible grej hooded mendicant might mowlj foliou 
tho V heels of some rich man’s cliariot ” (Alasson) 

192 lahonr thoughts, the burden of my thoughts 

108 onsaged, committed this use of tho word maybe com 
imrcil with that m JIamlef, iii 8 C9, “Art more cngaqeil" ( = 
bound or entangled) To engage is to bind bj a gage or pledge 

195 stole stolen This use of the past form for the participle 
t ‘'frequent in riizabethan English Else, etc. Tho meaning is 
* llic ia\ ions darkness must liavc stolen mj brothers, oihrrmsc 
iiiba should night hide the light of the stars?’ Tlic clause 'but 
f for ^mc felonious end ’ is therefore to some extent tautological 
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.Z-' 137 darlc lantcm. Tlio stars by a farfetched metaphor aic 
'i said to be concealed, thou^ not cvtingnishcd, just as tlio.bght- 
ofjijlarkJantcm 16 shut oiTby a slide. Comp More, “Vico is 
like a dart lanthom, iihich turns its bright side only to him that 
bears it ” 

19S ovorlastliig oil. Comp F Q t 1 57 

“ By this the clemal lamps, ■whercmtli high Joie 
Doth light the Ion cr irorld, wore half yspent ” 

also Macbeth, ii 1 r>, “There's husbandry m heaven, Tlioir 
candles are all out” There is hero an irrcgulantj' of sjmtiy 
“That Nature hung in heaicn” is a relatiie clause co ordinate 
in sense with the next clause, but by a change of thought the 
phrase “and filled their lamps” is treated ns a pnnoipal clause, 
and a non object is introduced comp 1 0 

201 rife, preralont perfect, distinct , see note, 1 71 

20t single daxlcness, darkness onlj Sinqle is from the same 
base as nnipic , comp L 1C9 

20," What might this ho ’ This is a direct question about a 
past cient, and has the same meaning as “nhat should it bo?” 
Ill lino 4S2 see note there A thousand fantasies, etc On this 
pass,ago Lon ell says “ That wonderful passage m Comw of the 
airy tongues, perhaps the most imnginatn c in suggestion ho ci cr 
wrote, was conjured out of a dry sentence in Purclms’s abstract 
of ifarco Polo Such cxaniplas help us to understand the poet ” 
Reference may also lie made to the A vat of Md “ Pear makes 
our iinagination'''concciio what it list, and tymnnirnth oier 
bur fantasy more than all other afTcctions, cspcciallj in the 
dark” , also to the song prefixed to the same nork, “Mj phan 
tasie presents a thousand ugly shapes,” etc On the poner of 
imagmation or phantasy, Shakespeare say s 

“ Ab imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknomi, the poet’s pen y 
Turns them to diajwi, and gi\ cs to at? y notimiq i 
A local habitation and a name ” — M N D \ 1 ''14 
Compare also Ben Jonson’s lliion of Dchght 

“ Break, Phant’sic, from thy care of cloud. 

And spread thy purple wings , 

Non all thy figures arc allow’d. 

And various shapes of thmga 
Create of arry forms a stream 
And though it be a ivaking dream,” etc. 

207 Of calling shapes, etc. In Heywood’s Jherai diij of Avgds 
there is a reference to traa oilers seeing strange shapes beckon 
mg to them Such nords as ‘shapes,’ ‘shadows,’ ‘airy tongues,’ 
etc , illustrate Milton’s pon'or to create an indofimto, yet ox 
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pressiro picture Comp Aen iv 4G0 bedronlag Bliadcws dire. 
A charactcnstic arrangement of ivords m Slilton comp Imee 
470, 945 

203 syllable, pronounce distinctly 

210 may startle ■well, may well startle 

212 siding champion. Conscience To side is to take a side, 

and hence to assist comp Cor iv 2 2 “ Tlie nobles who ha\ c 
sided m his behalf ” ‘ Conscience ’ (here a trisyllabic) is used 

m its current sense in Son xxu. 10 it means consciousness 
Comp //en VIII ilu 2 379 “A pcace_abov e all car ihly.tUg- 
nities, A still and quiet Conscience ” 

213 pure-eyed Faith Comp Lyc. 81, “tlipsejmre eyes And 
perfect witness of all judging Jove” , also the ScripturalArdr'db, 
“ God IS of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ” Tlie maiden, 
whose safeguard is her purity, calls on Faith, Hope, and CliastiU , 
each bemg cliaractcnsed by an epithet denotmg purity of thought 
and act, ■viz. ‘pure eyed,*^ ‘white handed,’ ana ‘unblemished’ 
The placmg of Chastity mstend of Chanty in the tno is signifi 
cant see i Cor ■«!! 

214 hovering angel Hope ho%crs over the -maiden to^ protect 
her The word ‘ hover ’ is found frequently m the sense of 
‘ shelter ’ girt, surrounded golden wings In II Paw 52, 
Contemplation “ soars on golden -wmg ” 

210 see ye •visibly, i e yon nre not mere shapes, ..but Aiving 
presences Te hero the object of the leib “Tins confusion 
between yc and you did not exist m old Engbsh , yc was always 
used as a nominative, and von ns a dati\ c or accusative In the 
English Bible the distinction is very carefully observed, but m 
the dramatists of the Elizabethan period there is a i cry loose use 
of the two forms” (Moms) It is so in Jlilton, who has ye as 
nominative, accusative, and dative, comp lines 513, 9G7, 1020 , 
also Arc 40, 81, 101 It may be noted that j/e can be pronounced 
more rapidly than yon, and is therefore frequent whon an nu 
ncccntcn syllable is required. 

217 the Supreme Good God licing the Supremo Good, jf cvul 
exists, it must exist for God’s purposes Evil e-vists for tlie sake 
of ‘ vengeance ’ or punishment 

219 glistering guardian, i c. one clad in the ‘pure ambrosial 
weeds’ of 1 10 Olistcr, qhfstcn, yhttvr, and alml are cognate 
words. 

221 Was I deceived 7 There is a break in the construction at 
the end of line 220 The girl’s trust in Heaven is suddenly' 
streu^hened bv a glimpse of light in the dark sky Wnrton 
the repetition of the same wortls in lines 223,224 ns bcauti 
fully expressing the confidence of an unaccusing consoiencc. 
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222 her = its. In Latin nuhes, a clond, is feminine 

223 does turn and casts Comp H Pens 46, ' doth diet’ 
and * hears ’ When tiro coordinate verbs are of the same tense 
and mood the auxihaty verb should apply to both. The above 
construction is due probably to change of thought 

225 tufted grove Comp L'ATLeg 78 “bosomed high in 
tvfied trees ” 

226 hallo Also hallow (as m Milton’s editions), halloo, halloa, 
and holloa 

227 make to he heard. Make = cause 

228 nevr enlivened spirits, t e. my spirits that ha\ e been newly 
i enbvened for the form of the compound adjective comp note, 

L 36 

229 they, t e the brothers 

y 230 Echo In classical mythology she was a nymph nhom 
Juno punished by preventmg her from speakmg before others or 
' from bemg silent after others had spoken She fell m loi e -with 
{ Narcissus, and pmed away until nothmg remamed of her but her 
^ \ oico. Compare the mvocation to Echo m Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Reids, L. 1 

Tlie lady’s song, which has been described ns “an address 
to the very Genius of Sound,” is here very naturally introduced 
The lady uushes to louse the echoes of the wood m order to 
attract her brothers’ notice, and she does so by addressmg Echo, 
u ho grieves for the lost youth Narcissus os the lady grieves for 
her lost brothers 

231 thy alr y^shellj th^atmo^^ere Comp “the hollow 
round oFCjmtHia's scat," Hymn llat lt)3 The marginal readmg 
in the MS IS cdl Some suppose that ‘ shell ’ is here used, hke 
Lat concha, because in classical tunes lanous musical mstru- 
ments were made m the form of a shell 

232 Meander’s margent green Maeander, a n^er of Asia 
Minor, remarkable for th6 windings of its course , hence the verb 
‘ to meander,’ and hence also (m Keightley’s opimon) the mention 

, of the nver as a haunt of Echo It is more probable, howei er, 
that, as the lady addresses Echo as the “Sweet Queen of Parley ” 

’ and the unhappy loier of the lost Narcissus, the nver is hero 
mentioned because of its associations with music and misfortune 
' Tlie Marsyas was a tributary of the Maeander, and the legend 
' was that the flute upon which Marsyas played m his rash contest 
' with Apollo was earned into the Maeander and, after bemg 
thrown on land, dedicated to AjpoUo, the god of song Comp 
J/yc. 58 63, where the Muses and misfortune are similarly associ- 
ated by a reference to Orpheus, whose ‘ goty visage ’ and lyre 
were earned “down the swift Hebrus to the Le^ian shore,” 
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Further, tlio Maejindor la associated \nth tlio sorroiva of the 
maiden Bjblis, who Eccks her lost brother Caunus (called b\ 
0\id Mafandnu* juvtnis) [Smee the above was written. Prof 
.1 W, Hales has gi\cn the following explanation of Milton's 
allusion “The real reason is that the Meander was a famous 
haunt of means, and the siran was a faiounte bird with the 
Greek and Latin writers — one to whose sweet smging they per- 
petuallj allude ” {Athenaeum, April 20, 18S9) ] ‘ Margonk’ 

\fnrgc and maitjm arc forma of the same word. 

291 the violet-embroidered vale The notion that flowers 
hroider or ornament the ground is eommon in poetrj comp Par 
LofI, IV 700 “ Under foot the nolet. Crocus, and hyacinth, 
uith nch inlay Prmdercd the groimd ” In Lyc. 148, the 
flow ers themseU cs u car ‘ cmbroidcrj’ ’ The nightin^lo is 
made to haunt a violet-embroidered \ale because these flowers 
are associated with lo\e (see Jonson’s ila^qiie of Hymen) and 
with innocence (see Ham/ct, iv 5 158 “I would give jou 
some violets, but they withoreil nil ■when my father died") 
Prof Hales, however, thinks that some particular vale is here 
alluded to, and argues, with much acumen, that the poet 
referred to the woodlands close bj Athens to the north w est, 
through which the Cephissus flowed, and where stood the birth 
place of Sophocles, who sings of his native Clolonus as frequented 
nightin^Ies Tlio same critic regards the epithet ‘ violet 
embronlcrcd ’ os a translation of the Greek Icerriipai os (= crowned 
with molcts), frcquentlj applied bj Anstoplinncs to Athens, of 
which Colonus was a suburb Macaulay also refers to Athens ns 
“ the \nolet crowned city ” It is, at least, aerj' probable that 
Milton might here associate the nightingale with kolonns, as ho 
docs in Par Itcq iv 245 see the following note 

2.14 love lorn nightingale, the nightingale whoso loved ones 
arc lost comp Virgd, Ocorq iv 611 “As the nightingale 
w ailing in the poplar shade plains for her lost j ouiig, while 
she weeps the night through, and sittmg on a bough, reproduces 
her piteous mclodj , and fills the country round wnth the plaints 
of her sorrow ” Lorn and arc cognate w ords, the formci 
being common in the compound forlorn sec note, 1 19 Jlilton 
makes frcf]nont allusion to the nightingale in // Pm^tioeo it is 
‘ Philomel ’, in Par Peq iv 2t5, it is ‘the Attic bird ’ , and in 
Par T o*t nil 518, it IS ’the amorous bird of night ’ Ifecallsit 
the Attic bird in allusion to the ston of Philomela, the daughter 
of Paiulion Kmg of Athens. Near the Aendemv was Colonus, 
which 8ophoclcs has celebrated ns the liaunt of nightingales 
(brownc) Philomela was changed, at her omi pnvjei, into a 
nightingale tint she might escape the \engeaucc of her brother 
in law lerciis The epithet ‘love lorn,’ howcaer reems to point 
to the legend of Aedoii (Greek irjSJiv, a nightingale), who, haling 
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killed her o-nn son by nustakc, -wns clinngcd int-o a nightingale, 
■whoso mournful song ivas represented by tiic Greek poets as the 
lament of the mother for her child 

235, her sad aong monrn^ath, t c smgs her plamtn o melody 
‘ Sad song ’"fonns a kind of cognate accusatii o. 

- 237 Ukeat thy NarcisBiis Narcissus, n ho failed to return the 

J lo\ 0 of Echo, M as punished by being made to fall in lo\ e with Ins 
oirn imago reflected in a fountam this ho could never approach, 

) and he accordmglj pined aw ay and m os changed into the flow or 
which bears his name Sec the dmloguo between Mercury and 
Echo in Oynthia's Itcrchf, i 1 Grammatically, hlxjit is an 
ndjecti\o qualified adverbially by “(to) thy Narcissus" comp 
II PciKi 9, “Iikcst liovoring dreams ’’ 

23S have hliL This is not a grammatical maccumey (as 
Warton thmks), but the subjunctiv o mood 

240 Tell mo hut whore, i c ‘ Onlj tell mo whore 

241 Sweet Queen of Parley, etc ‘Parley is conversation 
(hr paricr, to speak) jmriovr, parole, jHilavcr, jmihamcnt, par 
lanr^, etc., arc cognate Daughter of the Sphere, t c of the 
sphere which is her “air\' shell” (1 231) comp “Sphere bom - 
harmomous sisters, Voice and Verso” (At a Solemn JUmac, 2) 

243 give jesoondlng grace, etc , i c add the ciiarm of echo to 
the music of the spheres. 

The metrical structure of this song should be noted the 
Imes vary in lengili from two to six feet Tlie rhymes are few , 
and the effect is more striking owing to the consonance of shell, 
tcell with inle, mghltnaale , also of jmu, where vnth are and 
sphere, and of have vnth care Masson regards this song as a 
sinking illustration of Milton’s free use of imperfect ihymcs, even 
m his most musical passages 

244 mortal mixture divine enchanting ravishment. Tlie 
1 words mortal and dtime arc in antithesis comp Jl Pens 91, 92, 

^ “The immortal mind that hath forsook Her mansion in this 
^ * fleslily nook ” Tlie Imcs embody a compUinent to the Lady 

M.lice read m this connection lines 655 and 504 ‘ Rav isluncntj^’-^,* 

V^-Hpturo (a cognate word) or ecstasy comp Jl Pens 40,-“Thy 
rapt soul sitting m thme ej es ’ , also 1 794 

24G Sure, used adverbially comp Imo 491, and ‘certain,’ 

1 206 

247 vocal, used proloptically 

248 his = its see note, 1 96 Tlie pronoun refers to ‘ some 
thing holy ’ 

s - 251 smoothing •the ra'ven down, .As the nighfmgalo’s song 
smooths the rugged brow of Night (Jl Pens 68), so here the song,j 
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of the Indj smooths tho rw cn plwmngo of darkness In classical 
mytliologj Night is a nmged goddess 

252 it, 1 c darkness 

253, Wtcc Sirens three In the Odya^ep the Sirens arc tavo 
in nnmlior and haa c no connection v, ith. Circo. Tliey lii ed on a 
rocky island off the caast of Sicily and near the rock of Scylla (1 
257), and lured sailors to destruction hy tho charm of their song 
Circe ivas also a siveet smger and had tho pon or of enchanting 
men , hence the combined allnaion see also Horace’s Epist i. 2, 
2.3, Stmum i ocea, e/ Oirccs pocula ndstt Besides, tho Sirens iv-cre 
(laughters of the m er god Achclous, and Circe had Naiads or 
fountain njTnphs among her maids. 

251 florrory-klrtled Naiades fresh ivatcr nymphs dressed m 
floners, or haling their skirts decorated mthfloiiers, Ahrtlc 
IS a gonn , Skeat suggests that it is a dimmutiic of $hri 

255 haleful, injurious (A S halti, enl) 

25G sung “Tho lerhs mptrn, hcqm, nm, dniil, shnnl, sinl, 
null, etng, sprtnq, haic for their projier past tenses swam, beyan, 
ion, etc , presernng the origmal a, but in older imtcra (sue 
teenth aiici sci enteonth centuncs) and m colloquial English ire 
find forms with ti, iiliioh hare come from the paasiio participles.” 
(Moms) take tho prisoned oonl, i e. nould take tho soul 
pnsoncr , ‘ pnsoned ’ bomg used prolcptically 

257 lap it in Elysium. Imp is n form of wrap comp L' Alley 
15G, “ Imp mo in soft Lydian airs ” Elysium tho abode of tho 
spirits of the blessed, comp U Alley 147, “heaped Elysian 
flow ers ” Scylla Charybdls The former, a nml of Circo in tho 
affections of the sea "god Glauciis, was changed into a monster 
feurrounded by barkmg dogs She threw herself into the sea and 
iH'c.imc a rock, the noise of tho surroundmg waias (“mnltis 
circum latrantilms undis,” Acn ni 68S) resembling tho barking 
of dogs. Tlic latter nas a daughter of Posgidou, and was hurled 
by /cus into the sea, iihtrc sho became a iilurlpool 

2G0 slumber comp Pcnrles, i 1 335, “ thick slumlicr Hangs 
upon mine ey cs ” 

261 madness, ccsitusy Tlio same idea is expressed in if Peiw 
161 “As niav with sweetness, through mine car, Disaolic mo 
into ceeicisio. And bring all lieaicn before mine eyes ” In 
Sliakcspenrc ‘ ccstasx ' occurs in tho ’’cnse of madness , pee Ham- 
hi. 111 1 1C7 “lliat nnmatclicd form and feature of blown 
youth, Blasted with erya-q/” , Temp in 3 lOS, “hinder tliem 
from what this rrMary Max now provoke them to” ' comp also 
“ tho pleasure of that imidncss,’' Ifint Tak, x 3 73 See also 
1 625 

202. home-felt, deeply felt. Compare “The home thrust of a 
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fnendly sword is sure ” (Dryden) , “ Tlus is a consideration that 
comes home to our interest ’’ (Addison) see also Index to Globe 
Shal-espeare. 

263 waldng' blissjjjis opposed to the ^ecstat ic si timber mdnced 
byj^he song of Circc ^ 

265 Hall, foreign wonder! Warton notes that Comm is 
imiversally allowed to haie taken some of its tints from the 
Tempest, and quotes, “ 0 you wonder ! If yon he maid, or no ? ” 
L 2 426 

266 certain see note, 1 246 

267 Unless the goddess, etc = unless ihvu, he the goddess that 
in rural shrme dioells here Here, as often m Latm, we have 
‘unless’ (Lat iiist, etc ) used mth a single word instead of a 
clause and, also as in Latm, the verb m the relative clause has 
the person of the antecedent. 

26S Pan or Sylvan see 1 176 also H Pens 134, “shadows 
brown that Syhan loves,” and Aic 106, “Though Synnx your 
Pan’s mistress were ” Syl'anus, the god of fields and forests,; 
as denoted by his name which is corrupted from Silvan (Lat f 
sjlva, a wood) 

269 Forbidding, etc These lines recall the language of 
Arcades, m which also a lady is complimented as “a deity," “a 
rural Queen,” and ‘ ‘ mistress of yon pnncelj’- shnne ” in the land 
of Pan. Tliere is a reference also to her protectmg the woods 
through her servant, the Gemus Arc. 36 63, 91-95 

271 ill Is lost A Latm idiom (as Keightley pomts out) = 
male perdiiur ^l^oLJMasson, however, would regard it as eqmva 
lent to “ there is’^littla loS*m losmg ” 

273 extreme shift , last resource Comp L 617 

274 my severed company a condensed expression = the com 
pamons separated from me Comp L 316 this figure of speech 
18 called Synecdoche 

277 What chance, etc In Imes 277 290 we have a repro- 
duction of that form of dialogue employed m Greek tragedy m 
which question and answer occupy alternate Imes it is called 
stichomyQiia, and is admirable when there is a gradual rise m 
excitement towards the end (as m the Supplices of Eunpides) 
In Samson Agomstes, which is modelled on the Greek pattern, 
Milton did not employ it 

278 An aUiteratix e bne 

279 near ushering, closely attendmg To usher is to mtro- 
duce (Lat ostium, a door) 

284 twain thus frequently used as a predicate It is also 

E 


50 COMUS 

used after its substantive as m Lyc 110, “ of metals /icnin," and 
ns a substantive 

2S5 forestalling, anticipating ‘rorostaUj’^origmally a mar 
keting term, is to liuy up goods before the> have been displajcd 
at a stnll in the market in order to sell them ngam at a liigher 
pnee hence ‘ to anticipate ’ prevented ‘ Pre\ ent,’ now used 
in the sense of ‘ hinder,’ seems m this line to have something of 
its older moaning, to anticipate (m which case ‘forestalling’ 
Mould he proleptic) Comp L ‘162, Par J o^l, vi 129, “half- 
wnj he met His daring foe, at this/irci'cntion more Incensed ” 

28G to hit. This is the gcrundml mfimtivc after an adjective 
comp “good to cat,” "deadly to hear,” etc. 

2S7 Imports their loss, etc ‘ Apart from the present cmer 
gcncy, is the loss of them important '* ’ 

2S9 manly prime, etc. ‘ Were they in the prune of manhood, 
or were they merely youths ’’ With Milton the ‘ prune of man 
hood ’ 13 where ‘ youth ’ ends comp Par Lost, xl 245, “ prime 
in manhood where jouth ended”, ui. 636, “a stripling Chcruh 
he appears, Not of the pnme, yet such os m his face Youth 
smiled celestial ” Spenser has • pnme ’ = Spnng 

290 Hehe, the goddess of youth “The down of manhood” 
had not appeared on the lips of the brothers 

291 what time common in poetry for ‘nhen’ (Lat qito 

hiriMre) Compare Horace, Od ui 6 “ what time the snn 

slutted the shadows of the mountains, and took the yokes from 
the M carlo J oven ” laboured weaned with labour 

202 loose traces Because no longer taut from the draught of 
the plough 

203 BWinhed, oicrcomo with toil, fatigued (A S smitcan, to 
toil) ‘Ikcat points out that tins uns once an extremely common 
word , the sense of toil is due to that of constant mo\ emont from 
the ‘neirt'iin^ of the lalwurcrs arms In Chaucer ‘sannker’ = 
ploughman. 

29i mantling, spreading To mantle is stnctlj to cloak or 
coacr comp Temp \ I 67, “ fumes that mantle Their clearer 
reason ” 

297 port, bearing, mien 

29S faery This spellmg is nearer to that of the M E. fnenc 
than the current form, 

299 the element, the air Smeo the time of the Greek 
pniloiojihcr Empedocles, fire, earth, air, and uatcr liavo been 
Itopulnrlj called the four elements, when used alone, houever, 
' the element ' commonly means ‘ the air ' Comp JTcn V i\ 1 
107, “Tlic demrnt shous him as it doth to mo”, Par Lost, ii 
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490, “ the lonnng dement Scowls o’er the darkened landscape 
snow or shower,” etc 

dOl plighted, interwoven or plarted The verb ‘ phght ’ (or 
more properly plite) is a variant of plati see 11 Pens 57, “her 
sweetest saddest phght ” The word has no connection mth 
‘phght,’ 1 372 awe strook Milton uses three forms of the 
jiarticiple, viz. ‘strook,’ ‘ struck,’ and ‘ struck en.’ 

302 worshiped. The final consonant is now doubled in such 
verbs before -ed 

(^"203 were = would he subjunctive IDre the path to Heaven , 

I e it would he a pleasure to help, eta There is (probably) no 
allusion to the Scripture parable of the narrow and difficult way 
to Heaien (Matt lui ) as in Son ix , “labours up the hiU of 
heavenly Truth ” 

304 help you find comp L 623 The simple mfimtive is here 
used without to where to would now be inserted This omission 
of the preposition now occurs with so few verbs that ‘ to ’ is often 
called the sign of the mfinitii o, but m Early Enghsh the only 
sign of the mfimtne was the termination ew (e g he can speken) 
The mfimtive, bemg used as a noun, had a dimiye form called the [ 
gerund, which was preceded by the preposition to, and when this ^ 
became confused with the simifie mfimtive the use of to became * 
general Comp Son xx 4, “ .ff e/p waste a sullen day ” 

305 readiest way Here ‘ readiest ’ logically belongs to the 
predicate 

311 each every see note, L 19 alley, a walk or avenua 

312 Dingle bushy deU bosky bourn. ‘ Dmgle ’ = dimble 
(see Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd) = dimple = a little dip or 
depression , hence a narrow valley ‘ Dell ’ = dale, literally a 
cleft , hence a toUcv, not so deep as a dmgle ‘ Bosky bourn,’ 
a stream whose banks are bushy or thickly grown wuth bushes 
‘Bourn,’ a boundary, is a distmct word etymologically, but the 
phrase “from side to side,” as used by Comus, might weU imply 
that the valley as well as the stream is here referred to ‘Bosky,’ 
bushy The noun ‘ boscage ’ = jungle or hush (M E husch, hush, 
hush) See Tennyson’s Dream ofFW 243, “ the sombre boscage 
of the wood ” 

316 stray attendance = strayed attendants, abstract for 
concrete, as m hne 274 Comp Par Lost, x. SO, ‘'Attendance 
none shall need, nor tram ” , vii 132, “ Of herds, and flocks, and 
numerous servitude ” ( = servants) 

316 shroud, cte. Milton first wrote “wuthm these shroudie 
limits ” see note, 1 147 

317 low-roosted lark, j e. the lark that has roosted on the 
ground This is certainly IMton’s meanmg, as he refers to the 



G8 coarus 

Inrd ns rising from its “ tliatclicd pallet ” — its nest, ivliich is 
biult on the ground ‘ Roost ’ has, hoiv o\ or, no radical connection 
■a ith reJit, hut denotes n jierch for fov\ Is, and Koiglitley’s remark 
that Milton is guilty of supposing the lark to sleep, like n hen, 
upon a perch or roost, may therefore bo noticed Rut the poets’ 
meaning is obvious Prof klnsson takes ‘ thatched ’ as referring 
to the texture of the nest or to the com stalks or rushes over it, 

318 rouse Here used mtransitnely = arnike, 

"22. honest-olTerect sec notes, IL 36, 228 

321 sooner, more readily 

324 tapestry hnlla Halls hpng with tapestry, tapestrj licing 
“a kind of carpet nork, mth wrought fimircs, especially used 
for decorating w nUs " The w ord is said to do from the Persian, 

325 first was named The mcanmg is ‘ Courtesy which is 
deru cd from court, and w hich is still nonunally most common m 
high life, 18 nevertheless most readily found amongst those of 
humble station ’ Tins sentiment is bocoming m tho mouth of 
Ladj Alice when addressed to a humble shepherd ‘ Couitcsy ’ 
(or, as Milton elaoiiherc writes, courtship) has, like ciinlxty, lost 
much of Its decjicr significance Comp Spenser, F Q I 1 

“ Of Court it seems men Courtesj do call, 

For that it there most nseth to abound.” 

.327 loss warranted, i e. when I have less ijuarantce of safety 
Guarantee and irarrunt, like guard and icard, guile and rode, are 
ridicallj the aimc 

323 Eye me, i c look on me To eye a person now usually 
implies watching narrowly or suspiciousl} square, accommo 
date, adjust The adj ‘proportioned’ is here used prolepticaUy, 
denoting the result of the action indicated by the verb ‘^square ’ 
Comp 2/ /or M v 1 “ Thou ’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 

And squnr'‘<t thv life accordingly ” Exeunt, i e they go out, 
thej leave tho stage 

331 Unmnfile uncov er j ourselves To mvJHe is to cov or up, 
i-g ‘ to miijjlr the throat,’ ‘a muffled sound,’ etc. JirujTfc (subst ) 
is a diminutive of viuff 

312. wont’st, I c. art wont Wouf'st is hero apparently tho 2nd 
person singular, prc«ent tense, of a verb to icont = to lie nccus 
toined , hence also the participle wonted {Tl Fein 37, “keep thy 
icoiilcd state”) Bvit the M Ic. verb was ironen, to dwell or bo 
accustomed, and its participle ironctl or leont Tho fact that 
nwii' was a participle being forgotten, it was treated ns a distinct 
verb, and a new {larticiiilo formed, vnz. iconied ( = won cfl cd), 
from this again comes tho noun woutednes Milton, liowcvcr, 
U'es ifxmr ns a pre«cnt onh twice m his poetry a.s m motlorn 
1 nglim he upcb it a.s a noim ( custom) or a.s a participial adj 
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■vntli the erb to he (II Pens 1 2% “ As she vras -sront ”) lienlBOix, 
blessing radically the same ns ‘ benediction ’ (Lat hencdiciw) 

Stoop thy pale visage, etc Comp 1 1023 and H Pens 
72, “ Stoopinq through a fleecj cloud ” ‘Visage,’ a nord noiv 
mostly used v ith a touch of contempt, in hlilton simply denotes 
‘face’ sec Jl Pens 13, “saintly ttsaqc” , Lye 02, “His gory 
vrmgt down the stream was sent.” amber comp UAlleg 61, 
“Robed in flames and amber bght,” and Tennyson 
“ V’hat time the amber mom 
Forth gushes from beneath a low-hnng cloud ” 

334 disinherit, drive out, dispossess. Comp Two Gent iii 2 
S7, “ This or else nothmg, will inherit (i c obtom possession of) 
her ” 

336 influence dammed up The verb here shows that in 
fluence is employed in its strict sense, = a__flpjnngjm (Lat m and 
fiuo) it was thus used in astrology to denote “an injlucnt course 
of the planets, their iirtue bemg infused mto, or their course 
working on, inferior creatures”, comp L' Alley 112, “■nhosc 
bnght ejes Ram influence" , Par Lost, i\ 669, “mth kindly 
heat Of lanous influence ” Astrology has left many traces upon 
the Engbsh lanraage, c g mfluence, disastrons, ill starred, 
ascendant, etc See also 1 360 

337 taper, here a vocative, the % erb bemg “nsit (thou) ” 

338 though a rush candle, r e ‘thoughitbeonly a rush candle’, 
a rush bght, obtamed from the pith of a rush dipped m oil 

340 long levelled rule , straight horizontal beam of bght 
comp Par Loit,n 513, “the settmg sun Zere/feef hia evonmg 
rays ” The mstrument with which straight bncs are drawn is 
called a rule or ruler 

.341 star of Arcady Or Tyrian Cynosure , here put by synec 
doche for ‘ lode star ’ More particularly, the star of Areadj’- 
f signifies any of the stars m the constellation of the Great Bear, 

I In which Greek sailors steered , and * TjTTah Cynosure ’ signifies 
j the stars comprising that part of the constellation of the Jujsser 
BjHif which, from its shape, was called' the dog’s tail 
(Greek /nTtf oipi), and bj' which Phoenician or Tynan sailors 
steered See Z’ llley SO, "'The cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
where the word is used ns a common noun = point of attraction 
I Both constellations arc connected in Greek mythology mth the 
j Arcadian nymph Calbsto, who u as turned by Zeus mto the Great 
Bear, m hilo her son Areas became the Lesser Bear Milton fol- 
lows the Roman poets m nssociatmg these stars mth Arcadia on 
this account 

I 343 barred, debarred or barred /rom 
/■' 344 wattled cotes enclosures made of hurdles, r c frames of 
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plaited bings. Cofc, co^, and coa< are varieties of the same rvord 
= a covering or enclosure 

"MS oaten stops see ij/c, 33, “the oaten flute”, S8, “But 
now my oat proceeds”, 188, “the tender etops of •TOrious quilh " 
The shepherd’s pipe, being at first a row of oaten stalks, “ tlie 
oaten piW," “ oat,” etc , came to denote any instrument of this 
kind and even to signify “pastoral poetry ” The ‘stops’ are 
the holes over which the player’s fingers are placed, also called 
ventholes or “ventages” {Ham ui 2. 372) See also note on' 
‘ azum,’ 1 893 

346 whistlo lodge, » e. the sound of the shcjiherd calbng Ins 
dog by wlustluig Or it may be used in the same sense as in 
L'AUeg 63, “ the ploughman tchtstles o’er the furrowed land.” 

347 Count dames comp L'AUeg 52, “ the cock Stoutlj 
stmts his dames before”, 114, “Ere the first cock lus matin 
rings ” Grammatically, ' count ’ (infinitive) forms with ‘ cock ’ 
the complex object of ‘ might hear ’ 

349 innumerons, innumerable (Lat innuments) Comp Par 
£otf, vn. 433, “ lunumerous living creatures ” , ix 1039 

350 hapless, unfortunate Many words, such ns happy, 
luckj, fortunate, etc., which stnctly refer to a person’s hip oi 
chance, whether good or bad, have become restneted to good 
hap 111 order to give them an nnfavonrablo meaning a negativ e 
prefix or suffix is necessary 

With reference to the wonl foitune, Max Muller says "Wo 
speak of good and evil fortune, so did the French, ond so did the 
Homans. Bv itself Jorlana was taken either m a good or a bad 
s^nse, though it genemllj meant good fortune Whenever there 
could be any doubt, the Romans defined fortuna by such adjeo 
lives ns hona, sccunda, protpera, for good , mala or adversa for 
b.ad fortime Fortuna came to mean something like chance ” 

3’)1 her, herself On the reflexive use of her, see note, 
1 IK? 

352. burs , burrs, prickly sccd-Tcsscls of certain plants, e,g 
the burr thistle, the Imrdock (= the burr dock), etc 

353 leans As Milton frequently omits the nominative, wo 
may supply she othorwiso leans would bo intransitive and its 
nominative ‘lic.id’ sec note, 1 715 fraught, freighted, filled 
tre\ghl la itself a later form of fraught in Sami Agon, 1075, 
fraught is a noun (Gcr fmeht, a load) See line 732 

3.)6, 'What, etc The olhpscs may lie supplied thus “What 
(fihnll Ik done) if (she be) in wild amaremcntT” 

3>S savage hunger 'ITitngtr' is put by synecdoche for 
hungry animals 
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369 over-exqulflite, i e. too cunouB, over-m^msitive Exquisite 
IS here osed m tlie sense of inquisitive , m modem English 
‘ exquisite ’ has a passive sense oiy, while ‘ inquisitive ’ has an 
active sense (Lat quaes o, to seek) see note, I 714. 

“The dialogue between the two brothers is an amicable contest 
' between fact and philosophy The younger draivs his arguments 
^from common apprehension, and the obmous appearance of 
|thmg8, the elder proceeds on a profonnder knowledge, and 
, argues from abstracted prmciples Here the difference of their 
I ages IS properly made suhservient to a contrast of character ” 
/ (Wartonl 

360 To cast the fashion, » e to prejudge the form ‘ To cast ’ 
was common m the sense of to calculate or compute , see Shake 
speare, u. Henry IV i 1 166, “You cast the event of war” 
Some thmk, however, that the word has here its stiU more 
restricted sense as used m astrology, e.g “to cast a nativity ” , 
others see m it a reference to the founder’s art , and others to 
medical diagnosis 

361 Grant they he so a concessive clause = granted that the 
eiuls turn out to be what you imagmed. The alternative is given 
ml 364. 

362. What need, etc., i e why should a man anticipate his 
hour of sorrow ‘ What ’ = for what (Lat quid) comp L 762 , 
also On Shalespeare, 6, “ What need’st thou such weak witness 
of thy name?’’ On the verb need Abbott, § 297, says “It is 
often found with ‘what,’ where it is sometimes hard to say 
whether ‘what’ is an adverb and ‘need’ a verb, or ‘what’ an 
adjective and ‘ need ’ a noun ‘ What need the bridge much 
broader than the flood?’ M Ado, i 1 318, either 'lohy need 
the bndge (be) broader ? ’ or ‘ what need is there (that) the bridge 
(be) broader ’ ’ ” 

363 Comjmre Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, “rather bear those 
lUs we have,” etc , and Pope’s Essay on Alan, “ Heaven from all 
creatures hides the book of fate,” etc 

366 to seek, at a loss Ckimpare Par Lost, \uii. 197 “ Un 
practised, unprepared, and stdl to seeL." Bacon, m A dv of 
Learning, has “Men bred in leammg are perhaps to seel m 
pomts of convemence ” 

367 unprincipled in virtue’s book, » e ignorant of the elements 
of virtue. A prmciple (Lat pnnctpium, begmmng) is a funda 
mental truth , lienee the current sense of ‘unpnncipled,’ imply- 
mg that the man who has no fixed rules of life is the one who 
will readily fall mto evil Comp Sams Agon 760, “wisest and 
best men with goodness jinnci^iZed ” 

368 bosoms, holds withm itself The nom is ‘goodness ’ 
‘ Peace ’ is governed by ‘ in, ’ L 367 
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369 As that, eta This is an adverbial danse of consequence 
to ‘ unprincipled ’ , in modem Engbsli such a danse would be 
introduced by 'that,' and in ElizaWhan English cither bj ‘as’ 
or ‘ that ’ Here u c have both connectives together siiiglfl sec 
note, L 204 noise, sound 

370 Not belUE In danger, i c she not being in danger ab- 
solute construction This parenthetical Imo is equivalent to a 
conditional clause — ‘ if she be not in danger, the mere want of 
light and noise need not disquiet her ’ 

371 constant, steadfast 

372. misbecoming see note on ‘ misused,’ L 47 plight, con 
dition. Skeat don\ cs this word from A S danger , others 

connect it ivith ]>kdgc It is distinct from plight, 1 301 

373 Virtue could seo, eta The beat commentary on this Imo 
IS m lines 3S1 5 comp Spenser “Virtuo gives herself light 
through darkness for to wade,” F Q \ \ 12 

375 flat sea comp Lyc. 93, “level bnne” Lat aequor, a 
flat surface, used of the sa-v. 

376 seeks to, applies herself to This use of seek is common 
in the English Bible see Dent xn 6, “ unto his habitation slinll 
joseci”, Isaiah, MU 19, xl 10, xix 3, i Kings, >. 24 

377 her best nurse, Contemplation The wise man loves con 
teiiiplation and solitude comp U Pensero'^o, 61, vihero “the 
Cherub Contemplation” is the “first and chicfcst” of Melan 
dioly’s companions. In Sidnej’s Arcadia, “Sobtanness” is 
“ the nurse of these contemplations ” 

37S plumes Some would read pninss, both words bemgused 
of a bird’s smoothing or tnmining its foatliors— or (more stnctlj ) 
picking out damaged feathers bee Skeat’s Dirtionari/, and com- 
pare Pope’s line, “ here Contemplation immcs lier riifllcd 
wings ” 

379 various, varied comp 1 22 Tlic ‘ bustle of resort ’ is in 
L’ Allegro the ‘busy hum of men ’ 

330 all to-rufllod. Milton wrote “all to ruffled ” which niaj 
bo interpreted in various ways (1) all to ruffled, (2) all too 
milled, (3) nil to ruffled The first of these is given in the text 
ns it ifl ctvmologicnlly correct to is an intcnsiv e prefix as ui ‘ to- 
braak ’ =: to break in pieces , ‘ to tear ’ = to tear asunder, eta , 
while (= quite) is simply an adverb modifjing lo~niJllcd 
Bnt aliont 1500 a n this idiom was misunderstood, and the prefix 
to wan detached from the verb and either read along with (dl 
(thus all to = altogether), or confused with loo (thun all to = too 
tM, decidedlv too) It is doubtful in which sense Milton used 
the pbm=o , like Shakespeare, he niav have disregarded its origin 
Sec iloms, §321, Abliott, 23, 43C 
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381 He that has light, etc Comp Par Lost, i 264 ‘Tlie 
mind IS its otth place,’ etc 

182. centre, r c centre of the earth comp Par Lost i GSG, 
“Mon also Eansacked the centre” and Hymn Kat 102, 
“Tlio aged Earth Shall from the surface to the caitie shako ” 
Sometimes the word ‘ centre ’ n as used of the Earth itself, the 
fxed centre of the irholo imnerso acconhng to the Ptolemaic 
system The idea hero coniejed, houorci, is not that of un 
mo^mbilitj* (as in Par Peg i\ 634, “ ns a centre firm ’ ) hut of 
utter darkness 

385 hlB own dungeon comp Pams Agon, 156, “Tliou art 
become (0 worst mipnsonmcnt 1) The dungeon of thyself ” 

dSG most affects has the greatest hkmg for It now gen- 
erally denotes rather a feigned than a real likmg comp pretend 
Lines 38G 392 maj he compared with 11 Pens 107-174 

393 Hesperian tree .An allusion to the tree on w Inch grew 
the golden apples of Juno, which were guarded bj the Hespendes 
and the sleepless dragon Lndon Hcnco the reference to tho 
‘dragon watch’ comp Tennyson’s Dream of lair IFamen, 255, 
“Those dragon ejes of anger’d Eleanor Do hunt me, da> and 
night ” Sec also 11 981 983 

395 nnenchanted, superior to all tho powers of enchantment, 
not to be enchanted Similarly Milton has ‘ unreproved ’ for 
‘not roprorable,’ ‘unialned’ for ‘inialuablc,’ etc , and Shake 
spearehas ‘imarouled’ for ‘inontable,’ ‘imagined’ for ‘imagin- 
able,’ etc Abbott (§37r»)sajs Tho paesne participle is often 
used to signify, not that which teas and ts, but that which teas 
and theremre can be hereafter, in other words ed is used foi 
-aide 

390 Cloinparc Chaucer, Doctor's 9 aP, 44, “She flowered in 
rurgmity, With all humilitj and abstinence ” 

398 unsunned, hidden Comp Cym ii 6 13, “As chaste as 
unsunned snow ” , F Q ii 7, “ Mammon Sunning lus treasure 
''^hoar ” 

400 as bid me hope, etc 'Flic construction is, ‘ ns (you may) 
bid mo (to) hope (that) Danger wall wmk on Opportimity and 
(that Danger wnll) let a single helpless maiden pass uninjured ’ 

401 Danger will wink on, etc , i c danger w ill shut its eyes to 
an opportunity To winl on or imiil at is to connue, to refuse 
to see something comp Macbeth, i 4 52, “T3ic eye tcial at tho 
hand”, Acts, nui 30 Warton notes a similar argument by 
Rosalmd m As You Lil-c It, i 3 113 “Beauty jirovokotli 
thiea cs sooner than gold ” 

403 surrounding Milton is said to bo the first author of anj 
note who uses this word in its current sense of ‘encompassing,’ 
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■ivluoh it has ncquired through a supposed connection ■with rotmd 
Shakespeare docs not use it Its original sense is ‘ to overflow ’ 
(Lat super undare) 

404 It recks me not, i e. I do not heed an impersonal use of 
tlic old % erb red. (A S r6can, to care) Comp Lyc 122, “ Wlmt 
rcchs it them,” 

405 dog them both, t e follow closely upon night and Ion oh 
ness Comp A/rs Well, lu. 4 15, “ death and danger dogs tho 
heels of worth ” 

407 imo'wnfed, i e ‘thinking her to bo unowned,’ or 'as if 
unoivncd ' Milton thus, os m Latin, frequently condenses a 
clause mto a participle 

408 Infer, reason, argue Tins use of the word is obsolete 
See Shakespeare, iii Hen VI lu 2 44, “ Inferring arguments of 
mighty force ” , K John, iii 1 213, “ Need mnst needs infer 
this principle” also Par Lost, -mi 91, “great or bright vfers 
not excellence.” 

409 without all doubt, » e. beyond all doubt a Latinism = 
sine Omni dubilalione 

411 arbitrate the event, judge of the result Tho meaning is 
‘ Whore tho result depends equally upon circumstances to bo 
hoped and to bo dreaded I indmo to hope ’ 

413 squint suspldoa Compare Quarles “Hcart-gna'wung 
Hatred, and squmt eyed Suspicion ” To look askance or Bide 
uays frequently indicates suspicion 

419 if Heaven gave It, t e. even although Heai en gai o it. 

420 ’Tls chastity " Tho passage i\ hich begins here and ends 
at lino 473 is a concentrated expression of the moral of tlie whole 
Tilnsquc, and an c-qposition also of a cardinal idea of Mdton’s 
philosophy ” (Masson) 

421 clad in complete stool, j c. completely armed , comp 
Hamlet, i 4 52, where tho phrase occurs. Tho accent is on tho 
first sj liable 

422 quivered nymph Tlic chaste Diirnn of tho Romans was 
armed with bow and qjuiier and Shakespeare makes virginity 
“ H'ana s hierj ” .So m Spenser, BclphooDC, the personification 
of Chaslitj , lia.s “at hor back a lion and qnn er gay*’ ‘ Qniiorcd’ 
IS tho Latin pharetrata 

423 tri\ erse track unharboured, affordmg no shelter. 
Ivadicallj, a harbour is a lodging or shelter 

424 tofAmous, hainng a liad name, ill famed a Lalinism 
Tlie word now Implies disgrace or guilt It is hero accented on 
the penult 

423 sacred rays comp I 782 
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426 'bandite or moimtalneer ‘Bandits’ (m Shakespeare 
bandetio, and now bandit) is borrowed from the Itaban bandtio, 
outlawed’ or banned ^‘Moontameer,’ here used m a bad sense 
In modem English it has reverted to its original sense — a dweller 
m mountains The dwellers m mountams are often fierce and 
readily become freebooters hence the changes of meaning See 
Temp m 3 44, “ Who would beheve that there were mowuiatneera 
Dew-lapp’d hke bulls”, also Oym iv 2 120, “Who called mo 
traitor, mountainea ” 

428 very desolation. Very (os an adj ) = true or real and 
may be traced to I^at venis = true comp L 646 

429 shagged shades ‘ Shagged ’ is rugged or shaggy, and 
‘ homd ’ IS probably used in the Latin sense of ‘ rough ’ see 
note, L 38 

430 unhlenched, undaunted, unflinchmg This word, some- 

times confounded with ‘ unblanched, ’ is from l)lenck, a causal oL 
bhnl . 

431 Be it not a conditional clause = orf condition that it 
be not 

432 Some say, etc. Compare Hamlet, i 1 168 

“ Some say that, ever agamst that season comes 
Wherem our ^viour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ” 

433 In fog or fire, etc Corap II Perns 93, “those demons 
that are found In fire, air, flood, or underground ” an aUnsion 
to the different orders and powers of demons as accepted m the 
Middle Ages Burton, m lus Anat of Mel , quotes from a writer 
who thus enumerates the kinds of sublunary spirits — “ fiery, 
aerial, terrestrial, watery, and subterranean, besides fairies, 
satyrs, nymphs, etc ” 

434 jgieagro hag, l eanjwiteh Hag is from A S baegtesse, a 
* prophS^ oFwifSEr Comp Par Lost, u 662 , M W of IV 
- IV 2 188, “ Come down, you witch, you hag " unlaid ghost, 

unpacified or wandermg spirit It was a supe^ition that ghosts 
left the world of spirits and wandered on the earth from the hour 
of curfew (see Temp v 1 40, King Lear, m 4 120, “This is 
■ the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet , he begms at curfew,” etc ) until 
“the first cock his matin rmgs” {UAlleg 14) ‘Curfew’ (Fr 
couvre-feu = fire co\ er), the bell that was rung at eight or nuio 
o’clock m the evening as a signal that aU fires and lights were to 
be cxtmguished 

436 swart faery of the mine In Burton’s Anat of Mel wo 
read, “Subterranean devds are os common as tlie rest, and do as 
much harm Olaus Magnus makes six kmds of them, some 
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bigger, some less These arc commonly seen nbont mmes of 
metals,” etc. Warton quotes from an old uTitcr “Pioneers or 
diggers for metal do nffinn that in many mines there appear 
strange shapes and spirals erho aro apparelled like unto the 
labourers in the pit ” ‘ Sivnrt ’ (also iicnr/y, mcat/h, and sir-arthy) 
here means black in Scahdinannn mythology these subterranean 
spirits nore called the Smrlaf/ai , or black ches Comp Li/c 
138, “ the stcari star,” ivhero ‘swart’ = swart making 

43S Do yo believe Pe is propcrlj a second person plural, but 
(like yon) is frequently used ns a smgular for examples, sec 
Abbott, § 236 

435 old schools of Greece The brother now turns for his 
arguments from the mediacvnl mythology of Northern Europe to 
the ancient legends of Greece 

440 to testily, to bear antness to comp 1 248, 421 

411 Dlan. Diana iras the bnntrcss among the immortals 
she was insensible to the bolts of Ciipid, » e. to the piower of 
love She was the protectress of the flocks and game from 
licasts of prc\ , and at the same tunc was helici ed to send plagues 
and sudden deaths among men and animals. Comp the song to 
Cinthia (Diana) in Cynthia's Revels, \ 1, “Queen and huntress, 
chaste and fair,” etc 

442. silver-shafted queen. The epithet is npplicahlo to Diana 
both ns hnnlrcss and goddess of the moon as the former she 
bore arrows which were frcquentlj called shajis, and as the 
latter she boro shafts or ruj s of light Shaft is ctymologicallj 
'ashaien rod ’ In Cliaucer, G T 1364, ‘ shaft ’ = arrow 

443 hrlnded Uoness. ‘ Bnndcd ’ = hnndled or streaked 

Comp " brtnded cat,” nil bnnd is etymologically 

connected with brand 

444 mountain pard, t r p,mther or other spotted mid beast. 
Pard onginnll} a Persian word, is common m the compounds 
leo jxird and enmelo jiard 

445 frivolous Cupid 8eo the speech of Obcroii, M N J) 
11 . 1 G."i Tlic epithet ‘ frii olous ’ applies to Cupid in liis low cr 
character as the wanton god of sensual lo\c, not ui his character 
as the fair bi-os wlio unites nil the disconlant elements of the 
iini\cr"c SCO note, 1 10(14 

447 snaty headed Gorgon shield Medusa was one of the 
three Gorgons fngJitfid liemgs, whose heads were coaei-cd wath 
hissing hOrpents, and who had wings, brazen ckaws, and hngc 
teeth \\hoe\er looked it Mciiusa was turned into stone, hut 
Pcrwiis, b\ the nid of enchantment, slew her Miiicna (Athene) 
placed tlie inonstcr s bead m the centre of her sliitld, whidi con- 
founded Cupid slc Par Lost, h. CIO 



-u Mjlo, 

449 froze Tlie adjective ‘ congealed ’ is used pro- 

leptically, the meaning bemg ‘froze into a stone so that it ivas 
congealed ’ 


450 But, except a preposition 

451 dashed, confounded this meaning of the u ord is obsolete 

452 hlanJc aive the awe of one amazed Comp the phrase, 
‘ blank astonishment,’ and see Po) Lobt, i\ 890 


454 so, I e chaste. 

455 Uveried angels lackey her, i e ministering angels attend 
her So, m L'AUeg 62, “the clouds m thousand Itvertes 
dight”, a servant’s hvery bemg the distmctiie dress deltvered 
to lum by his master ‘ Lackey,’ to wait upon, from ‘ lackey 
(or lacquey), a footboy, who runs bj' the side of his master The 
word IS here used m a good sense, mthout implymg servihty (as 
m Ant and Oleop i. 4. 46, “ lacleptn/} the nirying ticle ”) 

‘ Her ’ the souL ililton is fond of the femmme persomfication 
see hne 396 


467 vision a trisyllable 

458 no gross ear See notes, 1 112 and 997 

459 oft converse, frequent communion OJl is here used 
adjectively this use is common m the English Bible, e g i Tim 
V 23, “thine often infirmities ” 

400 Begin to cast turns ‘ Begm ’ is subjimctive , ‘ turns ’ 
18 mdicative the latter may be used to convey greater certamty 
and vividness 

401 temple of the mind, t e. the body This metaphor is 
common see Shakespeare, Temp i 2 57, “ There ’s nothing ill 
can dwell m such a temple” , and the Bible, John, ii. 21, “He 
spake of the temple of his body ’’ 

462 the soul’s essence As if, by a life of purity, the body 
gradually became spiritualised, and therefore partook of the 
soul’s immortahtj 

405 most, above alL 

407 soul grows clotted 'This doctrine is exjrounded m Plato’s 
Phaedo, m a conversation between Socrates and Cebes 

Socrates (speakmg of the pure soul) That soul, I say, herself 
mvisible, departs to the mvisible world — to the diiuno and 
immortal and rational thither amvmg, she is secure of bliss, 
and IS released from the error and folly of men, their fears and 
wild passions and all other human ills, and for ever dwells, ns 
they say of the mitiated, m company with the gods Is not this 
true, Cebes ’ 

C^ea Yes , beyond a doubt 

Soc But the soul which has been polluted, and is impure at 
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the time of her departure, and is the companion and eomint of 
the hod} alira}s, and is m love with and fasemated hy the liody 
and by the desires and pleasures of the body, until she is led to 
behove that the truth only exists in a bodily form, Mhich a man 
may touch and see and taste, and use for the purposes of his 
lusts — the Eouh I moan, accustomed to hate and fear and avoid 
the intellectual principle, which to the liodily eye is dark and 
in\ isible and can be ottamed only by philosophy , — do J ou sup 
pose that such a soul will depart pure and unalloyed ’ 

Cd> That 18 impossible 

Soc She 18 held fast by the corporeal, which the continual 
association and constant care of the body have wrought into her 
nature 

Gch Very true 

Soc. Aud this corporeal clement, my fnend, is heavy and 
weighty and earthy, and is that element by which such a soul is 
depressed and dragged down again mto the nsiblc world, he 
cause she is afraia of the minsiblo and of the world below — 
prowling about tombs and sepulchres, m the neighbourhood of 
which, 03 the} tell ns, arc seen certain ghostly appantions of 
souls which have not departed pure, but arc cloyed with sight 
and therefore nsiblc 
Cell Tliat IS very bkely, Socrates. 

Soc, Yes, that is \cry likely, Cebes , and these must bo the 
souls, not of the good, but of the evil, who arc compelled to 
wander about such places in payment of the pcnalt} of their 
former onl vr&y of life , and they continue to wander until 
through the craving after the corporeal nhicli nei or leaves them, 
they are imprisoned finally m another body And they may bo 
supposed to find their prisons in the same natures wmob they 
ba% 0 bad in tbeir former lives 

Further on in the same dialogue, Socrates says 
Each pleasure and pain is a sort of nail which nails and nvots 
the soul to the body, until she becomes like the bod}, and 
lielicvos that to be true nhich the body affirms to be true , and 
from agreeing with the body, and baling the same delights, she 
IS obliged to liaic (be same habits and haunts, and is not likely 
ever to bo pure at her departure, but is always infected by the 
Iwd} — Extracted from Joxcell't Traiislatton of the Dialogues 
4 G 8 Imbodles andfifeWatos, c becomes materialised and 
bmluth Imhodg, ormnanl} used as a transitu c verb, is here 
intransitive Imbrti/e (said to base been coined by jMilton) is 
also intransitne , in Par Lost, ix ICG, it is fmnsitno Tlio use 
of the word ma} lia\ o been suggested by the Phaedo, where the 
souls of the uickcd arc said to “ find tficir prisons m the same 
natures Mhieh they have had m their former lives,'* those of 
glutfiins end drunkards passing into asses and animals of that 
sort 
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469 divine property In lus prose works klilton calls the 
Boul ‘that divine particle of God’s breathing’ comp Horace, 
Sat u. 2 79, “ affigit humo divmae parttculam atirae ” , and 
Plato’s Phctedo, “ The soul resembles the divine, and the body 
the mortal ” 

470 gloomy shadows damp see note, 1 207 

471 chamel-vanlts, bunaL vaults ‘ Charnel ’ ^0 P charnel, - 
Lat. camalis , caro, fle^) comp ‘ camaJ,’ 1 474^ 

473 As loth, etc. The construction is ‘As (bemg) loth to 
leave the body that it loved, and (as having) linked itself to a 
degenerate and degraded stete ’ it by syntax this pronoun 
rerers to ‘shadows,’ or (m thought) ‘ mch shadow ’ It seems 
best, however, to connect it with ‘ soul,’ line 467 

474. sensualty The modem form of the word is aensuahty 

475 degenerate and degraded theformer because ‘unbodied,’ , 
the latter because ‘ unbmted.’ 

476 divine Philosophy, * e. such philosophy as is to be found 
m “ the dmne volume of Plato ” (as Milton has called it) 

477 cra^ed,_sour or bitter, comp croh apple Gmi> (a shell- 
fish) and fa kmd of apple) are radically connected, both 
conveying the idea of scratching or pmching (bkeat) 

478 Apollo's lute Apollo bemg the god of song and music 
Comp Par Peg l 478-480 , L L L iv S 342, “ as sweet and 
musical As bright Apollo’a lute, strung with his hair ” 

479 nectared sweets Nectar (Gk vinrap, the dnnk of the 
gods) is repeatedly used by Milton to express the greatest sweet 
ness see L 838 , Par Lost, iv 333, “ Nectarme fmits ” , v 306, 
426 

482. Methought see note, 1 171 what should it he^ This 
IS a direct question about a past event, and means ‘ What was it 
hkely to be ? ’ “It seems to mcrease the emphasis of the mter 
rogation, smce a doubt about the past (tune havmg been given 
for mvestigation) unphes more perplexity than a doubt about the 
future ” (Abbott, § 325) For certain, t e for certam trath, 
certainly 

483 night-foundered , bemghted, lost in the darkness. Radi 
caUy, ‘to founder’ is to go to the bottom (Fr fondrer , Lat 
fundxia, the bottom), hence applied to ships , it is also apphed to 
horses smkmg m a slough . The comp ound is Miltnuic (see Par 
Lost, 1 204), ,and .JS_8ometun e3..Btigmatised..as meanindess , on 
the contrary, it is very expressive, implying tKt the brothers 
are swallowed up m night and have lost their way ‘ Founder ’ 
18 here used m the secondary sense of ‘ to be lost ’or ‘ to be m 
distress ’ 
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4S4 nelgtibottc Aii tv(\3ecti\c, as m lino 576, and frequently 
in Sbakcspcirc 
,nci\r^ 

487 Best draw ive lind best draw our swords 
. 4S'> Defence Is a good cause, etc., ? e, ‘in defending ourselics 
we are engaged in a good cause, and may Hea\ en be on our 
side ' 

400 That hallo \Vc arc to understand that tho Attendant 
Spirit has halloed }uat before enton^, this is shown hj tho 
stage direction gi\cn in the edition of Comt(« printed by Lawes in 
1037 He hallo'i , the Gitarxitan Dtimon hallos again, and alters 
m the habit of a ‘shepherd 

401 you fall, etc , i e. otherwise you will fall on our swords. 

403 sure see note, 1 246 

494 Thyrsla, Like Lycidos, this name is common m pastoral 
poLtrj In Milton’s Ejntaphtum Damonis it stands for Milton 
Innisolf in Comtis it belongs to Lancs, who now receives addi 
tional pniso for Ins musical genius In Imes 86 88 the compliment 
is cnforccil h\ nllitcratu o i erses, and here by the aid of rlijunc 
(493 ")12) Masson thinks that the poet, having spoken of tho 
madrigals of TIijtsis, may liai c introduced this rhymed passage 
m order to prolong tho feeling of Pastorahsm by calling up tne 
cadence of Iuiomti English pastoral poems 

495 huddling This com oys the two ideas of bastemng and 
crowding comp Horace, Ar/Poe/ica, 19, “ Et^ro^txnfi-snquno 
per amoeuos ambitus agro® ” madrigal a pastoral or shepherd’s 
song (Itak maitdra, a dock) such compositions, then m favour, 
had been made bj Lawts and by JLlton’s father 

4W sweetened dale , poetical eynggcration or liyiierhole, 
implj ing that fragrant flowers became oven more fragrant from 
t TIijtsis’ mnsio. 


f 497 swain a word of common use in pastoral poetry It 
denotes sfneth a peasant or, more correctlj, a jonng man 
comp the compounds boat «icoi«, cox strain Pee Aru 20, 
‘“>taj, gentle sinin'*," etc 


499 pent penned participle of ;«3), to shut up {A.S pennan, 
which IS conmcled with ;nri, seen in ;uii fold, 1 7) forsook a 
form of the past tuist iistd for the participle 

501 and his next Joy, t r ‘ and (thon), his next joj ’ — ^words 
addressed to the second brother 


502 trivial toy, ordinary tnfle The phrase seems redundant, 
hut ' tnnal ’ maj here he used in the strict scn-'c of common or 
well 1 noun. Compare Jl Pai'> 4, “fill the fixed mind with all 
loar totn and Barton s Aval of ifcl , “complain of toys, and 
feir Mithont a caiiM! ’’ 
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503 stealth of, things stolen by 

506 To t.Mn my errand, etc., t e, in comparison \nth this 
errand of mine and tbe'anxietyiri^olved = m com- 

parison with, an idiom common m Elli 2 abethan Engl^, e g 
“There is no woe to this correction,” Ttoo Gent ii 4. 138 See 
Abbott, § 187 

508 How chance Chance is here a verb followed by a sub 
^^le^tive clause ‘ how does it chance that,’ etc This idiom is 
common m Shake^earo (Abbott, § 37), where it sometimes has 
the force of an adverb ( = perchance) compare Par Lost, u. 
492 “If chance the radi^t snn, with farewell sweet,” etc 

609 sadly, -senonsly , Badically, sad = sated or fnll (A.S 
socd), hence the two meorungs, 'senona’ and ‘sorrowful,’ the 
former bemg common m Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare 
Comp ‘ some sad x>erson of known judgment ’ (Bacod) , Borneo 
and JuU l 1 205, “ Tell me in sadness, who is that yon love ” , 
Par Lost, vi. 641, “settled in his face I see Scul resolution.” 
See also Swmbnme’s Miscellanies (1886), page 170 

510 our neglect, t e neglect on our part 

511 Ay me I Comp Lgc 66, “ Ay me I I fondly dream ” , 164 
This exclamatory phrase = ah me ! Its form is due to the 
French aymt = alas, foi:_me4- and has no connection with ay or 
aye = yea In this Imeiln/e rhymes with shew comp youth and 
sherdlh. Sonnet on his having arrived at the age of twenty three. 

512. Prithee A famfliar fusion of I pray thee, sometimes 
written ‘ pr’ythee.’ Lmes 495 612 form nine rhymed couplets 
613 ye a dative See note on L 216 
514. shallow Comp Son. i. 6, shallow cuckoo’s bill,” xua 
12 , Arc. 41, "shallow searching Fame ” 

616 s age poeta . H omacmndAurgiLare meant, both of these 
menti0H"fEe''cI3mera hlflton {Par Lost,/m. 19) afterwards 
meaks of himself as ‘‘taught by the heavenly Mnse.” Comp. 
L’ Alley 37, II Pens 117, “great bards besides In sage and 
solemn tones have sung ” 

516 storied, related ‘ To story ’ is here used actively' the past 
l^rticij^e IS frequent m the sense of ‘ bearing a story or picture ’ , 
159, “stoned wmdows”, Gray’s Elegy, 41, “stoned' 
■urn , TennyEoa’a “stoned 'vralls ” Story is an al)breviatioii of 
history 

V 617 Chimeras, monsters. Comp the sublime passage m Par 
Lost, u. 618 628 '^e Chnnera was a fire breathmg monster, with 
the hMd of a bon, the tail of a dragon, and the body of a goat It 

slam by Bellerophon.") As a common name ‘ ctonera ’ is used 
B t^emblejaon^er, and is'now current (m an 

age which rejects such fabulona creatures) m the sense of a wild 
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hno , hcnco the ndj chxmrncai = mid or fanciful enchanted 
IsloB, c.g those of Circe and Calypso, mentioned in the Od>/s%et/ 

518 rifted rocks nfted = nven Orphcns, in search of Enry- 
dicc, entered the lonrer world through thcrock.\ jaws of^aenorns, 
n cape in the soutli of Greece (see Virgil Ocortj i\ 467, 
Tantarias fauct'!) , hero also Hercules emerged from Hell with 
the captive Cerberus 

619 such there he Sec note on L 12 for this mdicativc use 
of be 

620 navel, centre, inmost recess Shakespeare [Cor in 1 123) 
speaka of the ‘ navel of the state ’ , and in Greek Calyj^’s island 
was ‘the navel of the sea,’ while Apollo’s temple at Delphi vas 
‘ the navel of the earth ’ 

521 Immured, enclosed Here used generally radically it = 
shut up within walls (Lat mnnts, a wall) 

523 witcheries, enchantments 

620 murmura. The incantations or speUs of evil powers were 
sung or murmured over the doomed object , sometimes they were 
muttered (as here) o\cr the enchanted food or dnnk prepared for 
the Motim Corap 1 817 and Arc. GO, “With puissant words 
and murmurs made to bless.” 

629 unmouldlng reason’s mintago chametered, » e. defaemg 
those signs of a rational soul that are stamped on the human 
face. The figure is taken from the process of melting down 
corns m order to restamp them ‘ Charactered ’ here used m its 
primary sense (Gk xupavn)/,, an cngraicn or Btamjicd mark), ns 
in the phrase ‘ prmted characters ’ The word is hero accented 
on the second syllable , m modem Enghsh on the first 

531 crofts that Grow = crofts that o\ erhang Croft = a small 
field, gonemlly adjoming a house Brow = overhang comp 
IjAUcg 8, “ low brou cd rocks ” ^ ^ 

632. bottom glade the glade below > Tlic word boflom, how- 
ever, 18 frequent in Shakespeare in the sense of ‘ \ alloy ’ , hcnco 
‘ bottom glade ’ might bo mterpreted ‘ glmlc m the mlley ’ ^ ^ 

533 monstrous rout , sec note on tho stage direction after 1 
92, Comp ‘the bottom of the monstrous world,’ I yc, 158 In 
leu 111 15, wo read that when Aeneas sailed past Circe’s island 
he heard “the grouhng noise of lions m ivrath, and shajics 
of hngo uolvcs ficrceU liowlmg ” 

634 stabled wolves uoIxcb in their dens. SlaJ/ic (= a stand 
mg place) is used bj hlilton ui “the general sense of abode, c.g 
in Par Lort, xi 752, “sea monsters u^clped and ttahkd ” Comp 
“Stable for camels,” Ezd. xxv 5, and the Latm efahdum, Aai 
vL 179 , otahvla alia ferartm 

635 Hecate see L 135 
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530 bo-ffCTE Bee note, L 45 

539 nnweeting’, unwitting, nnknovnng This spelling is found 
in Spenser’s Facne Quccne, noth in the compounds and in the 
sunplo lerb vtel, a corruption of mt (A & mlan, to know) 
Compare Par Frq i 126, ‘‘«meee/inp, ho fulfilled The purposed 
counsel” Sams Agon 1080, Chaucer, JDocloiSs Tale, “Vir- 
gvnius came lo seed the judge’s will ” 

540 by then, ic by the tihie when The demonstmtii o 
ndi erb thus impbes a relative adverb comp the Greek, where 
the demonstrative is generalh omitted, though in Homer occa- 
sionally the demonstrative alone is used Another rendering 
IS to make line 540 parenthetical 

542 knot-grass A grass v, ith knotted or jointed stem some, 
houoicr. supnose mannram t o be intended here, dew-bosprent, 

I e. besprmkled witli den comp Lve 29 is an intensive 
prefix , sprcnl is connected with M E. eprengen, to scatter, of 
which simnLie is the frcnnentgtivc form. — n 

543 sat me down sec note, 1 61 ^ ' 


544 canopied, and Interwove Comp Af N Z> u 2. 49, ‘ I 
know a bank,’ etc In sense ‘ canopied ’ refers to ‘ bank,’ and ‘ in 
terwoi e ’ to ‘ iiy ’ There are tn o forms of the past participle of 
weave, mt. icotc and woven see Arc 47 

546 flaunt^, slioiry, gansh. In Lyc 146, the poet first 
wrote *'ganili columbine,’ then ‘well attircil woodbine ' 

647 meditate minstrelsy, i c. to sing n nnstoral-eong comp f 
Lyc 32 GO To mcdifalc the mrue ie aVirgihan phraso scePW ' 
n and vi The Lat medttor has the meaning of ‘ to applj one’s 
self to,’ and does not mean merely to jxinder 

548 bad, should have comp L 394 ere a close, t e before 
he had finished his song (Masson) Cloec occurs in the technical 
sense of ‘ the final cadence of a piece of music ’ 

549 wonted see note, L 332 

550 barbarous comp Son xii 3, “a ftarSaroiis noise cm irons 
me Of on Is and cuckoos, etc ” 

551 listened them Tlic omission of fo after verbs of hearing 

is frequent in Shakespeare and others comp “To listen our 
purpose”, “List a bnef tale”, “hearken the end”, etc (see 
Abbott, § 199) ‘ Them ’ this refers to the sotinds implied in 

‘ dissonance ’ 


552. unusual stop Tliis refers to what happened at 1 145, 
inhd che “soft and solemn breathing sound” to 1 230 
/ 653 drowsy frighted, i « drou sy and frighted The noise of 
Comus’s rout is licro supposed to have kept the horses of night . 
awake and m a state of drowsy agitation until the sudden calm 
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pnt an end to their uneasiness. In Milton’s corrected iis. ive 
read ‘ drowsy flighted,’ where the tivo words are not co-ordinate 
epithets but must be regarded as expressing one idea = fljmg 
drowsily , to express this some insert a hjrphcn Comp ‘ dewy- 
feathered,’ n Pev 14C and others of Milton’s remarkable com 
pound adjectn es. The reading m the text is that of the printed 
eilitions of 1G37, '45, and 73 

5’v4 Sleep (or Night) is represented as drawn by horses m a 
chariot with its curtains closely drawn. Comp Macbeth, u. L 
51,“ curtained sleep ’’ 

555 * The lady's song rose into the air so sweetlj and impcr- 
ccptilfly that silence was taken unawares and so charmed that 
she would gladly have renounced her nature and existence for 
c\ or if her place could always lie filled by such music.’ Comp 
Par Lc’t, 11 604, “ bhe all mght long her amorous descant sung , 
Stknce urn pfeaced ” , also Jonson’a 1 tsion of Delight 

“ Yet let it like an odour nsc 
To all the senses hero, 

And fall like sleep upon tbeir eyes. 

Or music in tbeir ear ” 

55S took, taken. Comp. L 256 for a similar nsc of talx, and 
compare ‘ forsook,’ Imo 499, for the form, of the i\ onL 

,560 Still, always. Tins use of still is frequent in Elizabethan 
writers (Abbott, § CO) I was aH ear 'Warton notes this ex- 
nrcssive idiom (still current) m Drummond s ‘ Sonnet to the 
Nlghimgale,' and m Tcmpc’i, \\ 1 59, "all ejes” All is an 
attribute of / 

501 create a soul, etc., i c breathe life even into the dead 
comp L'Alkg 144 Warton supposes that Milton may haic 
seen a picture in an old edition of Quarles’ EmVems, in which 
“ a foul in the figure of an infant is represented anthm the nbs 
of a skeleton, as in its prison” Pom im. 24, “\5Tio shall 
deliver me out of the bodi of this death’” 

565 harrowed, distracted, tom ns hy n harroic This is prob 
abU Oie nicaninc, but there Is a verb ‘ harrow’ corrupted from 
‘harrj,’ to subdue, hence some read “ hamed with gnef and 
fiar ” 

567. How sweet how near This sentence contauis two ex- 
clamations this IS a Creek constmction. In Engbsh the idiom 
IS “Dow sweet and how near,” etc. Me may, howeier, 
render the hue thus "How sweet , bow near' the deadly 
-nare ' 

565 lawns • Lawn ’ is always used bv Milton to denote an 
ifien Ftrctcb of grassy ground whereas in modem usage it is 
ipphcil generally to a smooth piece of grass grown land in front of 
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a house. Q?he ongm of the word is disputed, hut it seems radi- 
cally to denote ‘ a clear space ’ , it is said to he cognate ivuth Uan 
used as a prefix in the names of certain Welsh towns, e,g Llan 
daff, Llangollen. In Chaucer it takes the form launde 

669 often trod by day, which I ha\ e often trod by day, and 
therefore know well 


670 mine ear see note, 1 171 

671 ^Saaid Here used in contempt, hke many other words 
with the suffix -ard, or -art, ns braggart, sluggard, etc Milton 
occasionally, however, uses the word merely m the sense of magi- 
cian or magical, without implying contempt see Lyc 66, 
“ Deva spreads her xoizard strei^” 

672 certain signs see 1 644 

674 aidless an obsolete word. See Trench’s NnpZwA Posi and 
Present for a list of about 160 words m less, all now obsolete 
comp L 92, note wished wished for Comp 1 950 for a 
sumiar transitive use of the verb 


676 such two two persons of such and such description 

677 durst not stay Durst is the old past tense of dare, and 
IS used as an auxiliary the form dared is much more modem, 
and may be used as an mdependent verb 

678 sprung see note, L 256 

679 till I had found The language is extremely condensed 
here, the meaiung bemg, ‘ I began my flight, and contmued to 
run till I had found you ’ , the pluperfect tense is used because 
the speaker is lookmg back upon his meetmg with the brothers 
after completmg a long narration of the ciroumstances that led 
Up to it If, however, ‘ had found ’ be regarded as a subjunctive, 
the meanmg is, ‘ I began my flight, and deternuned to contmue 
it until I had found (i e. should nave found) you ’ Comp Abbott 
§361 

581 triple knot, a three fold alhance of Night, Shades, and 
HeU. 


684. “ This confidence of the elder brother m favour of the final 
efficacy of virtue, holds forth a very high stram of philosophy, 
debvered m as higE~strams of eloquence and poetry ” (Warton) 
And Todd adds “Rehgion here gave energy to the poet’s 
strains ” 


686 safely, confidenfly period, sentence 

686 for me, » e. for my part, so far as I am concerned see 
note, L 602 

688 WhlcJi erring men call Chance ‘ Errmg ’ belongs to the 
predicate, “ which men erroneously call Chance ” Comp Pope, 
Essay on Man 
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“ All nature is but art, unknown to thee , 

All chance, direction, whicli thou const not see.” 

ISS this I hold firm. ‘This’ is c-qiloined by the no5i.t 1 il- 
“ this belief, namely, tliat Virtue may be assailed, eta, I hold 
Bmilj ” 

590 enthralled, ensla^cd Comp L 1022 

591 "Which harm, which the Enl Power intended to bo most 
harmful 

695 7 Gathered USe seam, eta Aecording to one editor, this 
image is “ taken from the conjectures of astronomers concemmg 
the dark spots « Inch from time to time appear on the surface of 
the sun’s body and after a while disappear a^in , which they 
suppose to lie tlio scum of that fiery matter winch first breeds it, 
and then breaks through and consumes it ” 

'■>'18 pillared firmament The firmament (Lat firmui, firm or 
solid) IS liere reganleil as tlic roof of the earth and supported on 
pillars The ancients belio\cd the stars to be fixed m the solid 
firmament comp Par Req i\ 55 , also irtn/ Tah, ii 1 100, 
“If I mistake In those foundations which I build upon, Tlio 
centre IS not big enough to bear A schoolboy’s top ” 

G02 for, as regards let girt, though ho lie surrounded 

008 grisly legions * Grisly,’ radicallj the saino ns (p «c = 
horrible, aausing terror In Par Lout, i\ 821, Satan is enUod 
" the gnslj king ” ‘ Legions’ is here a tnsjdlable 

004 sooty flag of Acheron. Acheron, at first the name of a 
riicr of the lower world, came to bo use<l ns a name for the 
whole of the lower world generally Todd quotes from P 
Fletcher’s Locmti (1027) “ All hell run out and sooty flags dis 
plaj ” 

005 Haxples and Hydras Tlio Harpies (lit ‘sjioilers’) wci'o 

unclean monsters, bemg birds mtli the heads of maidens, m itli 
long claws and gnimt faces Uydrw, here used ns a general 
name for monstrous water serpents (Gk hijdOr, a atcr) , the 
name a ns first given to the nine headed monster slam by Hercules 
t)Ce Son IX 7, “new rebellions raise Their ITydia heads” , the 
epithet ‘hydra headed’ being apphed to a rebellion, an epidemic, 
or other o\ 11 that scorns to gam strength from c\ cry ondenx our 
to reptess it ' 

007 rotnin his pnrehaso hack, t c ‘ gix o up his spoil,’ or (as in 
the MS ) ‘ release his ncu got prej ’ To purchase (Fr jxmr 
rhaftrr) ongmnllj meant to pursue eagerly hence to acquire by 
fur means or foul it thus came to mean ‘ to steal ’ (ns frcijiiently 
in Spfn':cr, Jon»on, and Shakespeare), and ‘to biij ’ (its current 
fuiMi) See Trench, Study of Wordu , IJtn V in 2 46, “They 
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win Ptcal nn\ thing, nnd call it />H»ic7(a':e’ ^ i lien IT ii 1 101, 
“tlion slmlt haAO Elmro in our jmrclinx/- " 

GO'i iTinlurous, irntly to %cnturo See note, 1 70 

010 yet, iic'icHlicloc') The meaning IS ' TAoi/g/itlij courage 
IS uEoloss, t/t 1 1 low it ’ cmprlBO an obsolete form (common in 
S^xnser) of tuUrprtf It is litcmllj that winch is nndortnhen , 
hence ' readiness to undertake ' , hojicc ‘ danng ' 

011 can do thco little stead, i e can help thee little Stead, 
Ixith ns noun and verb, in obsolete cacepl in certain phrases, c g 
'to stand In gvxxl EU»*d 7 *'aiul in composition, eg stcorffast, 
homc'/^arf, wxf'rnd, Tlamp^tracf, etc. Its strict sense is jiinco or 
jKisitioii' comp 11 Pen-: d, "Hon httio jou /x-''tcc/ ’’ 

Iil2 For other turns, i.r scrj dificrcnt arms ‘Other’ 1ms 
hero its rulical reuse of ‘ dificrcnt,' and can therefore bo modified 
by an ad\ trb 

Cl.'j unthread, loosen Comp Temp u 1 2o9, "Go cliargo 
mj goblins that tlicj grind their joints With dry conviilHioiis, 
sborfcii up tlieir sincuB IN itb ngtd cramps ’’ 

(j17 Ab to maSo this relation, re ns to Iks able to toll this 

Cl^ a certain shepherd lad This is supposed to refer to 
riinrle? lbod.afj,_2Iilto^’s dearest friend, to vhom he addressed 
Ills Isl and hUi ulegiiT,'' and- after uhosc death ho a rote the 
touching poem Ipda^dnum PamontK, in uhich he alludes to his 
fiiUidV iiii’ilieal and lotanical skill 

“ 1 here thou rhalt cull ino eimnles, and slmlt teach 
Thv fnend the niine and healing pen era of encli " 

[Cowjicr’e trandafwn ) 

C20 Of small regard to see to In collwjnml English, ‘not 
niuclt to loot at.' Tins m an old idiom comp Grtssk saXAt 
ISrTy ree English lliblc, "goodly to look to," i Sam wi 12, 
x*lii Itx , Jei xlvn .1 

021, virtaouB, of healing power see note, 1 ICC Comp Jl 
Pen- in, "the ^^^tuonH nng and gla^s ” 

02,3 beg mo sing fionotc 1 304 

023 ecstasy fee note, I 201 Ihe Greek clftani — standing 
out of ones self 

C20 scrip, ■u'nllct 

C27 almploB, medicinal herbs 'Simple (Lat mmpltrcm ‘one 
fold,' ‘not comixaind ') aas used of a single ingredient m a 
medicine , In nee ito popular use In the bcnsc of ‘herb’ oi ‘dnig'^ 

C30 mo, / r forme the ctlm dnfno /e '■'j 

033 bore TlKinoin of this s trb is, in ecnac, some such word 
as the plant or the root. 
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034 nnSnown and Ufee esteemed known and esteemed to 
like extent, > c in both cases not at nlL IaU here correspon'ds 
to the prefix im in unl-notm On the dcscnption of the plant, 
see Introduction reference to Aschnm’s ScJiofema'^la- 

635 clouted shoon, patched shoes. The expression is found m 
Shakespeare, il Iltn 1 / iv 2 105, “ Spare none hut eucli as go 
m rlou'ed shoon’\ Cym if 2, 214, “put Mi doxiUd iroquig itom 
off my feet, whose rudeness Answer'd mj steps too loud ” see 
examples in Majhew and Skeat’s Af E Didtonarv There ore 
instances, howexer, of cfoiU in the sense of a plate of iron fastened 
on the sole of a shoe In cither sense of the word ‘clouted 
shoon ’ would be heavy and coarse Shoon is an old plural (0 E. 
scon) , comp hostn, cytn ( = ejea), dohtrai ( = daughters), foen ( = 
foes), etc 

036 more mcd’cinal, of-grcatcr_airtue Tlic Imc may bo 
scanned thus And yet i more med J 'cmal is | it than | that 
Mo I ly Moly IVhen Ulysses was npproaclmig the abode of 
Circe he was met hy Hermes, who said “ Como then, I mil re 
deem thee from thj distress, and bnng dohverancc. Lo, take this 
herb of virtue, and go to the dwelhng of Circe, that it may keep 
from thj head the evil day And I mil tell thee all the magic 
sleight of Circc She mil mix thee a potion and cast drugs into 
the mess , hut not e\ cn so shall she be able to cnolmnt thee , so 
helpful 18 this charmed herb that I shall gi\ c thee Thoremth 
the slaj cr of Argos ga\ o me the plant that he had plucked from 
the ground, and ho showed me tfic groirth thereof It was black 
at the root, but tlic flon er was like to milk diMy the gods call 
it, but it is hard for mortal men to dig , howbcit with the gods 
all things are possible” [Odvssty, y 23U, etc , Eu/chcrand Lcinq's 
trnnricttion) In his firrf Elegy Milton allndcs to JlOly ns the 
counter charm to the spells of Circe seo also Tennyson’s Lolos 
Ealers, “beds of araaninth and nwfy ” 

G3S Ho called it Hiemony ffp is tlic shepherd lad of line 019 
JTaemony Mdton mi ents the plant, both name and thing But 
the adjectiio /fncmoJiKm is used in Latin poctiy ns =: Thessalian, 
Hnenioma hemg the old name of Thessaly And ns Thessaly was 
regarded ns a land of magic, * Hncmonian ’ acqmrcd tlio sense of 
‘magical (seo Ond, Met nu 204, " Jlacmonia radices vnllc 
rcscctas," etc ), and Milton’s Haemonj is simply “ the magical 
plant ’ Colcndcc supposes that by the pncklcs and gold floucr 
o' the plant Milton signified the sorroivs and tnnmph of tlic 
Chnstinn life ^ 

039 sovran use sec note, 1 41 Tlio use of this adjective 
mth charms, meihcmes, or remedies of ani kind was so very? 
common that the word came to imply ‘all hcahng,’ ‘supremely 
tflii-acious’, see Cor n I 125, “ Tlio most sorerfion proscription 
m Calm. ’ 
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640 mildew blast comp Arc. A% Ham m 4 64, “Here 
IS your husband , lake a vuldeio'd ear Blasting his wholesome 
brother ” A mildew blast is one civmg rise to that kind of bhght 
called mildew (A.S meledeaw, honey dew), it hemg supposed 
that the prevalence of dry east wmds was favourable to its forma- 
tion. 

642. nursed It u p. ^tc,^j e..put.itjjLmyjsvallet. tho ugh I did 
not^ttacE'-mucli-iinportance to it little reckoning comp ~Lyc 
116, where the very same phrase occurs 

643 TUI now that Here that = when, the clause mtroduced 
|jy it hemg explanatory of now (see Abbott, § 284) 

646 7 Entered came off ‘I entered mto the very midst 
of his treacherous enchantments, and yet escaped ’ Lime iiotgs 
= snares , m allusion to the practice of catching birds by means 
of twigs smeared with a viscous substance (called on that account 
‘ birdlime’) Shakespeare makes repeated allusion to this 
practice see Macbeth, iv 2 34 , Two Gent ii 2 68 , ii. Hen. 
VI 1 . 3 91 , etc. 

649 necromancerls halL Warton supposes that Milton here 
thought "of tr* magician’s castle uhicli has an enchanted hall 
mvaaed by Chnstmn kmghts, as we read of m the romances of 
chii ahy Necromancer, lit one who by magical power can com- 
mune with the dead (Gk vespSi, a corpse) , hence a sorcerer. 
From confusion of the first syllable with that of the jJX~‘mger, 
block, the art of necromancy came to be called " the black art ” 

650 j yiiere If he be, Lat ubi si sit in Enghsh the relatiie 
adverb m such cases is best rendered by a conjunction -f- a 
demonstrative adverb , thus, ‘gjid if he be t^ere ’ 

651 brandished blade Comp Hermes’ advice to Ulysses 
“ When it shall be that Circe smites thee vath hoi long wand, 
oven then draw thy sharp sword from thy thigh, and spnng on 
her, as one eager to slay her,” Odyssey, x break his glass An 
mutation of Spenser, who makes Sir Guyon break the golden cup 
of the enchantoess Excess, F Q i. 12, stanza 66 

652 luBClous,~dehcious The word is a corruption of histioiis 
from 0 E lust = pleasure see note, 1 49 

653 But seize his wand The force of this mjunction is shown 
by hues 816 819 

654 menaceuhigh,— violent- threat High is thus used in a 
number of figurative senses, ego, high uund, a high hand, high 
Jj^assions (Par Lost, ix. 123), high descent, high design, etc 

/ ^655 Sonsmf "Tnlcan. In the Aeneid (Bk vm 2o2) we are told 
that Cacus, son of Vulcan (the Roman God of Fire), “ vomited 
from his throat huge volumes of smoke ” when pursued by 
Hercules, “ Faucibtts tng^ntem fumum,” etc 
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G57 apaco qnicLlv, at a great pace. This -vrord has changed 
its mcaTung m Chancer it means ' at a foot pace,’ t c, slowly 
The first sj liable is the indefinite article ‘a’ — one (Skeat) 

058 bear the Bubjnnctivc used optatnely (Abbott, § SG5) 
{Stage Direction) puts by puts on one side, refuses, goes about 
to rise, I c endeavours to nse Tins idiomatic use of go about 
still Imgers in the phrase *to qo about one's busmess', comp 
‘ to set about ’ nnj thing 

059 but, merely comp L 060 After the conditional clause 
are Imi o here a verb in the present tense (‘ are chamed ’ ), a con 
strnction which well expresses the certainty and immediate action 
of the sorcerer s spell (see Abbott, § 371) 

coo your nerves alabaster Comp Tempest, j. 2 471-484 
Milton has the word alabaster three times, twice incorrectly 
spoiled alahlaster (m this passage and Par Lost, i\ 644) and once 
correctly, as now entcrca in the text {Par Peg i\ 64S) Ala 
bister IS a kind of marble comp On ShaL 14, “make us marble 
infh totfhiuch concchmg " 

001 or, as Daphne was, etc The construction is ‘ If I merely 
waie this wand, jou (become) a marble statue, or (yon become) 
root-bound, as Daplme was, that fled Apollo ’ MQton inserts the 
adverbial clause in the predicate, which is not unusual , he then 
adds an attnbutii o clause, which is not usual in English, though 
common in Greek and Latin. Daphne, an Arcadian goddess, 
was pursued by Apollo, and having prayed for aid, she uos 
chanccil into a laurel tree (Gk. Sdippr]) comp the story of Syrmx 
and ran, referred to m Arc 100 , 

002. fled- Comp the transitive use of the verb m 1 829, 939, 
Son xnii 14, "Jfv the Babylonian woo", Sams Agon 1641, 
"Jit/ The sight of this so horrid spectacle ” 

003 freedom of my mind, etc Comp Cowper’s noble passage, 
“Ho IS the freeman whom the truth makes me,” etc {Tast, v 
73.3) 

00.5 corporal rind the body, called in Jl Perns 92, “this 
fleshly nook ” 

008 hero bo alL See note, I 12 

009 fancy can beget comp J7 Pem 0 

072. cordial Julep, heart ronving drmk Cordial, lit hearty 
(Lat cordi, stem of cor, tho heart) gulep, Persian giilub, rose 
ivatcr 

073 his Its see note, 1 90 

074 syrups Arab sharCib, a dnnk, uunc 

075 that Hopenthes, etc Tlio allusion is oxiilaincd by 
lliL follomng lines of the Odyi--eg •* Then Helen, daugliter of 
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/Zeus, turned to new thoughts Presently she cast a drug into 
jthe wine whereof they drank, a drug to liul all pam and anger, 
\and bring forgetfulness of every sorrow "Whoso should driA a 
draught thereof, when it is mingled m tfte bowl, on that day he 
yonld let no tear fall down his cheeks, not though his father and 
his mother died Medicmes of such virtue and so helpful had the 
i daughter of Zeus, which Polydamna, the wife of Then, had given 
/her, a woman of Egypt, where earth the gram giver yields 
/herbs m greatest plenty, many that are heahng m the cup, and 
/many baneful” (Butcher and Lang's translation, iv 219 230) 
‘Nepenthes,’ a Greek adj = sorrow-di^ellmg (v^^l, privative, 
vh'Bo!, gnef^^T^t is liere used by kliltdn as the name of an opiate 
and it 13 now occasionally used as a general name for . drug s 
t hat re he\e_pain. 

j 677 Is of such power, etc see note, 1 165 The construction 
I IS, ‘ That Nepenthes is not of such power to stir up joy as this 
‘(julep IS, nor is it) so fnendly to hfe (nor) so cool to thirst ’ 

679 Why to yourself Comp Shakespeare, Son, u 8, “Thy- 
self thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel ” 


680 ‘Nature gave you your beontifnl person to bo held m 
trust on certam conditions, of which the most obligatory is that 
the body should hai e refreshment after toil, ease after pam Yet 
this very condition you disregard, and deal haishly witli yourself 
by refusing my preferred gloss at a tune wlien you are m need of 
food and rest.” Comp Shakespeare, d'on ir “ Unthrifty loveli- 
ness, why dost thou spend Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy,” 
eta 


685 unexempt condition, i c. a conditi on bmdmg on all and at 
^all times, alow of human nature' — 

687 mortal frailty, j e weak mortals abstract for concrete 


688 Tliat The antecedent of this relative is you, 1 682 See 
note, L 2 


689 timely, seasonable So ‘ timeless ’ = unseasonable (Scott’s 
Marmion, in. 223, “gambol rude and timeless joke”) comp Son 
u. 8, “ ttmdy happy spirits ” , and 1 970 

693 Was this abode ? The verb is smgnlar, because ‘cottage ’ 
and ‘ safe abode ’ convey one idea see Comus’s words, L 320 
Notice also that the past tense is used as referring to the past act 
of tellmg 

694 aspects accent on final syllabla 

695 oughly-beaded so spelt m Milton’s Jis = ugly headed 
Ugly IB radically connected with awe. 

698 with vlsored felsehood and base forgery A nzor (also 
spelt tisoi, visard, vizard) is a mask, “a false face ” Tlieallnsion 
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IS to ComuB’s diBgnise see L ICG W\tli m this line, as in lines 
C72 and 700, denotes by rneatii of 

700 Uqnorisli 1)0118 see note on ha\lcd, I 1G2 ‘Liqnonsh,’ 
by natatlire?is for Itclensh = tempting to the appetite, causing 
one to licl one’s bps The student should carefully distinguish 
the three -words liclcnKh (as nboic), ItQiwnfh (which is really 
meaningless) and hquonce. {=hconco=:Lat glycyrrhza), a plant 
■with a sweet root 

702. treasonous , an obsolete word Tlie current form ‘ treason 
able ’ has usually a more restricted sense Milton and Shake- 
speare use trtasonoM m the more general sense of trattozovs (a 
cognate word) In this Imc ‘ offer ’= the thmg offered" 

703 good men good things This noble sentiment Milton 
has borrowed from Eunpidcs, Medea, 618, KasoD yhp ai opie; Sap' 
Serjaw cuK fx^i "the gifts of the bad man, arc -without profit ” 
(Neirton) 

704 that -which Is not good, etc This is Platomc the soul 
has a rational principle and an irrational or appetitiyc, and when 
the former controls the latter, the desires are for what is good 
only {Rep iv 439) 

707 hudgo doctors of the Stole for Budge is lambskin -with 
the wool dressed outwards, worn on the edge of the hoods of 
bachelors of arts, etc Therefore, if both budge and fur bo taken 
literally the Imo is tautologicaL But ‘ budge ’ has the secondary 
sense of ‘solemn,’ like a doctor in his robes, and ‘fur’ maj lie 
used figuratiicly m the sense of sect, just as “ the cloth ” is used 
to denote the clcrgj The w hole phrase would thus be eqm\ alcnt 
to ‘ solemn doctors of the Stoic sect ’ It is possible that iWton 
makes cquiiocal reference to the two senses of ‘ budge ’ 

705 the Cynic tub = the tub of Diogenes the Cjtuc, hero put 
m contempt for the Cynic school of Greek philosophy , which was 
the forerunner of the Stoic system Diogenes, one of the early 
Cynics, bved m n tub, and was fond of calling himself o KvdiP 
(the dog) 

709 the hero used genencally 

711 un-wlthdra-wlng In this p-irticiplc the termination ~\nq 
seems almost cquii alcnt to that of the past participle comp 
‘'jitl-obtyxnq breath’ ( = obcyed by all), A and C lu 13, 77 
Nature’s gifts are not only full but continuous. 

714 all to please cuxlons taste ..-I// =cntircly, hero modi 
fics the infinitiics please and sate. Cwnoiis = fastidious its 
onginnl sense is ‘ careful ' or ‘ anxious ’ Compare the tw o Rensca 
, of cxquteite, note L T'lO 

^ 716 set, t e. she sot The pronom mal subject is omitted. 

717 To deck mCnitu c of purpose. 
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718. in her own loins, t c m tlie bowels of the earth 

71ft hutched = stored up, enclosed, ffutch is an old word for 
chest or c^cr, chiefly used now in the compound ‘ rabbit-hntch ’ 

720 To store her children with, i e whereimth to store her 
chfldren. Or wo may read, ‘in order to store her cluldren inth 
(lliem) ’ ‘ Store ’= provide 

721 pet of temperance, i e a sudden and transitory fit of 
temperance, pulse. So Daniel and lus three companions re- 
fused the dainties of the King of Babylon and fed on pulse and 
nater, Dan i. 

722. frieze, coarse woollen cloth 

723 All giver. Comp Gk TrcwSdipa, an epithet appbed to the 
earth os the gi\er of nil 

}iCu125 ‘And we should serve lumas (if he were) a grudging 
master and a pemmo us niggard of his wealth, and (we should) 
h\c like Nature’s bastards ’ see Hebrews xu 8, “If ye arc mth- 
out ohoatenmg, whereof all have been made partakers, then are 
yo bastards, and not sons ” 

728 Who The pronoun hero relates not to the word im- 
mediately preceding it, but to the snhstantive i^hed in the 
possessive pronoun her, » e the sons of her who His, her, etc , , 
m such constructions have their full force ns .genitive s comp /v 
UAllerj 124, “her grace whom ” = the grace of her whom but-* 
charged oierloaded, ‘ overfniught ’ (1 732) waste fertility, 
wasted or unused abundance Tins participial use of ‘waste’ 
seems to bo duo to the similarity m soimd to such participles os 
‘ elevate ’ ( = ele\ nted), ‘ mstruct ’ ( = mstructed), etc , which occur 
m Milton (comp English Fast and Present, vn) 

720 strangled, suflbeated 

730 winged air darked with plumes, t e. the air being darkened 
by the flight of innumerable birds Spenser also has darb as a 
\ erb Both clauses in this line are absolute 

731 over-multitude, outnumber This line and the preceding 
one illustrate the freedom mth -nhich, m enrher Enghsh, one 
part of speech was used for another 

732. o’erfraught see note, L 355 

733 emblaze, make to blaze, make splendid There is perhaps 
a reference to the sense of emblazon, which is from 11 E blazon, 
to blaze nbioad, to proclaim. 

734 bestud with stars In Milton’s 3rs it is ‘bestud the 
centre with their starlight,’ centre bemg the ‘centre of the 
eartli ’ 

735 Inured, accustomed, by custom rendered less sensitive 
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/nurc IS from the old phrase ‘m urc’ = m operation (Fr mitre, 
work) 

7V coy shy or reserved cozened cheated, hcguilcd Tlie 
onpn of this avord is interesting a cozener is one who, for selfish 
ends, claims kindred or cousinshtp with another, and hence a 
flatterer or cheat 

739 755 Beauty Is Nature’s coin, etc “The idea that mns 
through these seventeen Imcs is a favourite one with the old 
poets , and Warton and Todd cite parallel passages from Shake 
speare, Daniel, Fletcher, and Drayton. Thus, from Shakespeare 
(M A’ D 1. 1 76 8) 

“ Earthlier happy is the rose distilled 
Tlian that winch, withering on the lurgin thorn. 

Grows, hies, and dies, in smglo blessedness.” 

See also Shakespeare’s first six sonnets, which arc pervaded hy 
the idea in all its subtleties” (Masson) 

743 let Blip time, t e. allow tune to slip see note, L 304 
Comp Par Lost, i. 178 “Let ns not shp the occasion ” 

744 It = beauty languished, languid or languishing comp 
Par Lott, VI 496, “ their languished hope re\u\^” , ^itaph on 
V of tr 33 The suffix ed is frequent m Elizabethan English 
u here n o non hai o tng (Abbott, § 374) 

747 most, as manj as possible. 

748 homely home There is here a play upon n ords ns in 
Tiro Oent i 1 2 " Home Iveping youth have e\ er Aomc7y wits ” 
Ilomdy IS dem ed from home, 

749 Women with coarso complexions and dull checks arc 
good enough for household occupations. 

750 of sorry Brain, not brilliant, of poor colour ‘Gram’ is 

from Lat grantim, a seed, applied to small objects, and hence to 
the coccus or cochmc.al insect mIucIi yields a variety of red djes 
Hence gram came to denote certain colours, e.g Taman puipile, 
violet, etc., and is so uswl bj MQton see II Pent 33, “a 
nibc of darkest gram’’. Par Lo.t(, \ 2S5, “ sky-tinclnrctl 

fpnm” , XI 242 “ A military \ cst of purple Lnclier than 
the grain Of Sarm, ’ etc And ns these nerc fast or durable 
colours no have such phrases ns *to dje in grain,’ ‘a rogue in 
^lu,’ ‘ an ingrained habit ’ (See further in Marsh’s Led on 
Hrg Lang p 55) 

751 sampler, a sample or pattern piece of needlework It is 
a doublet of exemptar tease the huswife s wool. To trow’ is 
to cornb or cnrtl comp the Lat texare. ‘ Husinfo ’ = hou«o 
n ife further corrupted into htuty Hwt^f (a case for needles, 
etc.) 13 a diflcrcnt word. 
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752, What need a vcnneU tinctured Up T See note, ] ,'?G2, on 
‘v\hnt need’ 1’frnitU n Ironcli Fi)clling of tYrmlion 7'hc 
nnnic from Lat tYn^»^ n, vtomi (the cochincnl uiBcct, from 
■which the colour n«cd to Iw got) , and na is cognate with 

f^an'k a n-orm, it follows that t'trmihmi, cnmwi, and 

cnminc are cognate 

753 tressca Homer (Odvffcy, v S'H)) speaks of " the fair 
tre«ed Hawn,’ nVXino/iM 'HcJr 

75-5 advised. Contrast with ' Advice, ’ L lOS 

7rtC Lines 750 701 arc not addressed to Comus 

757 hnt that wore It not that 

75S aa mine eyes as he has alrcndj cliarmcd mine ojes, see 
note, 1 170 

7o'i rules pranked In reason’s garb, t e siiecimis arginnents 
Pmnfxd <■- decked ui a showy manner Milton (Prose works, i 
1-17, cd IChS) sxtcaks of the PpiBcopal church scmcc praTthny 
herself in the weeds of the Popish mass Comp Wivf 7'a/c, 
IV 4 10, “ Most goddess like prank'd up " , Par Laid, ii 220, 
“IWial, with woras clothed iu icoaou'^ fjarl ” 

700 1 I hate when Vice bntigs forward refined arginnents, 
and Virtnc allows them to jnss nnchalicngeil bolt = to sift 
or separate, ns the honllino mill semrates the nunl from tlic 
hnin , in this sense the wortl (also spelt hcndl) is used h\ Chaucer, 
Sj)cns'r(/'' <3 li 4 2J), Shakc«iicare (Cor iii 1 322, Unit Tale, 
iv 4 375, "the fanned snow thnt’fl 6o/tfd By the northern hlnsts 
twice o'er,” etc ) Tlio spelling hole has confused tlie word with 
' holt to shoot or start out See Index to Clobo Shalts/Korc 

7(53 she would her children, etc , « r she wished (tliat) her 
thildren should bo wantonij Iiucunous comp 1 172, Par Loit, 
U 407 50,3 

7C1 catcrcss, stow nrdcs'', provider lit, ‘abujer’ Catere^t 
is fcminino the moscubno fa caterer, where the hnnl -cr of the 
agent is uiinrccsEanly rejieateil 

70,5 Weans to the good intends for the good 

707 dictate The accent in Milton’a time was on the first 
sjllable, both in nonn and verb spare Temperance For Mil 
ton's praisf's of Tetnpemneo comp 11 Pcti" 40, " Spare Fast lliat 
oft with gods doth diet ” , also the Cth Flcgy, 50 60 , Son \x , 
etc "Tlicrc is mticb in the Ijvdj winch raacnibloa the jonthful 
Milton himself — he, the Lady of Ins college— and we nmj well 
believe that tlic great debate eonceming tempcranco was not 
altogether dramatic (where, indcci], is Milton truly dramatic’), 
but was in part n record of pasaigcs in the poet's own spiritual 
history " Howdtu’s Tramcnpls and Studies 
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7GS If Katnre’s blessings •were equnUj- distributed instend of 
lieing heaped upon n luxunous few, then (as Shakespeare says, 
Ktnf; Lear, la 1 73) “ distribution should undo excess, And each 
man ha\ c enough ” 

7C9 beseeming, suitable. The onginal sense of scan is ‘ to bo 
fittmg,’ as in the words beseem and sternly 

770 lewdly-pampered, one of ililton’s most exprcssia o com- 
pounds = wickedlv gluttonous. Lacd has jiassed through several 
changes of meaning (I) the lay people as distinct from the 
clergy , (2) ignorant or unlearned , and finally (2) base or 

bceutions. 

774 she no whit encumbered, i e. Xaturo would not be in the 
least Burcluirgcd (as Comns represented m 1 728) No tchif, used 
adverbnllj = not in the least, lit ‘not a particle.’ Etymo- 
logically aught = a whit, naught = no whit 

77C HIb praise due paid, t e would be duly paid. On due, sec 
note, 1 12. gluttony abstract for concrete. 

779 Crams, i e crams himself There are many verbs m 
English that may be thus used reflcxiiely without liaimg the 
pronoun expressed, e,g feed, prepare, change, pour, prtst, etc 

780 enow ‘Enon ’ conveys the notion of a number, as m 
early English it is also spelt aaoir, and in Cliaucer ynoxet, and 
is the plural of enough It still occurs ns a provincialism m 
England On lines 780 799 Masson says “ A recurrence, by the 
si«tcr, mth much more mystic fen our, to that Platonic and 
Miltonic doctrine which had already beWi propounded by the 
Fldcr Brother (see lines 420-475) ” 

782. sun-dad power of chastity M'lth ‘sun clad’ compare 
‘ the wered ravB"of diastity,-' 1 425 Similarly in the Faene 
Qti^'ne, in C, Spenser say s of Mphoclie, who represents Chastity , 
“ ^nd Phoebus with fair beams did her adorn ' 

78.3 yet to what end 7 A rhctoncal question, = it would bo to 
no purpose. 

781 uor nor These correlatives arc often used in poetry 
for ntilhrr nor (Shakespeare often omitting the former alto- 
gether), and are equally correct Abr is only a contraction of 
neither, and the first may as well he contracted as the second 

78.3 suhlime notion and high mystery In the Apology for 
Smec'v’nnuuA Milton tells of hw study of the “divine volume of 
Elato," wherein he learned of the “aljstmctcd sublimities” of 
Chartity and Loie also of bis study of the Holy Scripture 
"unfohbng these clwstc and high mysteries, with timeless care 
infu^eib that the b-jdy is for the lird, and the Lord for the 
Ifodj ” 
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790 dearoslt. . ‘Deari-js here iised in contempt its original 
sense i3"^‘precion3’ {A S deore), bnt m Elmibethan English it 
bas a vanety of meanings, e g intense, senons, gnovous, great, 
jtc. Comp “ sad occasion rfear,” ige 6, “ dear groans,” L 
L X 2 874 Cmik suggests “ that the notion properly mvolred 
in it of lore, having first become generalised mto that of a strong 
affection of any kind, had thence passctl on to that of such an 
sniotion the icry reiorse of lore,” ns in my dearest foe gay 
chetoric here so named m contempt, as bemg the mstrument of 
sophistry 

791 fence, arg u mentation Fence is an abbreviation of de- 

fence comp “ ton^e fence ”TAIilton), “fencer m vrits’ school " 
[Fuller), Much Ado^ v 1 75 L* ^ ^ 

794 rapt spirits ‘Bapt’= enraptured, ns if 'the mmd or soul 
bad been earned out of tf'>df (Lat rapttts, seized) comp H Pens 
10, “ Thy rapt soul sitting m tlimc eyes ” ililton also uses the 
irord of the actual snatching away of a person “ What accident 
bath rapt him from us,” Par Lost, u. 40 

797 the tirutc Earth, etc., t e. the senseless Earth would be- 
come sensible and assist me * Brute ’ = Lnh hntius, duU, in- 
sensible comp Horace, Odes, i. 34 9, “ bnita teJlus ” 

800 She lahles not she speaks truly This line is alliterative. 

SOI set off comp Lyc. SO, “set offio the norld ” 

^ 802. though not mortal sc. ‘ I am ’ shuddering dew The 
epithet 13, by Jjypallage, transferred from the person to the dcnjir- 
rold sweat which ‘ dijis ’ or moistens his body ^ 

804 Speaks thunder and the chains of Erebus, etc , in allusion 
to the Titanomaehxa or contest between Zeus and the Titans ' 
Zeus, having been provided with thunder anff lightnmg bj the 
Qyclops, cast the Titans into Tartarus or Erebus, a region as far 
below Hell as Heaven is above the Earth The leader of the 
Titans was Cronos (Saturn) There is a zeugma m spcals as 
apphed to ‘ thunder ’ and ‘ chains,’ unless it be taken as m both 
cases equivalent to deummcss 

806 Gome, no more ! Comus now addresses the lady 

808 canon laws of our foundation, t e. the estabhshed rules of 
our society “A humorous apphcation of the language of uni- 
versihes and other foundations (Keightley) 

809 'Us bnt the lees, etc Lees and settlings are synonymous 
dreg s The allusion is to the old.physiological-sj’stem of the 

four pnmary homonrs of the body, vnz. blood, phlegm, choler, 
aud.melancholy (see Burton’s Anof of Mel 1 . 1, § ii 2) “Melan- 
choly, cold and dry, thick, black, and sour, begotten of the more 
feculent part of nounahment, and purged from the spleen ” , Gk 
pebayxdbla, black bile See Sams Agon 600, ’‘humours black 
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That mingle with thy fancy ” , and Nash’s Terrors oj the 2^\qht 
(1594) “ (I»Ielnnchol>) snikcth down to the Iwttoni like the lees 

of the n me, comipteth the blood, and is the cause of lunacy ” 

81 1 straight, immediately The nd\ erb straight is now oliicfly 
used of direction , to indicate tunc straightxcay (= in a straight 
•way) 13 more usual comp L'Allcg 69 “Straight mine eye halh ' 
caught new pleasures " ^ ^ ~ ^ ' 

814 scape, a mutilated form of ‘ escape,’ occurs both as a noim 
and a icrb in Shakespeare and Milton see Par Lost, x 6, 
“uhat can scapt the eye of God’”, Par Peg u 189, “then 
laj ’st thy scapm on names adored ” ' ’ 

816 without his rod reversed This use of the participle is a 
Latimsm see note, L 48 At the same time it is to bo noted 
that a phrase of this kind introduced by ‘ mthoiit ’ is m Latm 
frcquontlj rendered by the nblatii.o absolute such construction 
18 here madmiBsible because * without ’ also governs ‘ mutters ’ 

817 haclrward mutters The notion of a counter charm pro 
duced by ro\ ersing the magical wand and by repcatmg the cliarm 
Iwck wards occurs m Ond { ^fcl mv 300), who dcscriWs Circe ns 
thus restoring the followers of Ulysses to their human forms 
Milton skilfiuly makes the neglect of the counter cliarm the 
occasion for introducing tho legend of Sabnna, which was likely 
to interest an audience assembled m tho iioighbonrbood of tho 
Bn or Severn On ‘ mutters,’ sec note, 1 526 

820 hothlhk mo The pronoun after this verb is rcllexnc. 
“The dehvcranco of their sister would be impossible but for 
supernatural mtorposition, the aid afforded bj tho Attendant 
Spirit from Jo\ o’s court In other words, Dinno Ppovidonce is 
asserted Not unthout higher than human aid is tho Lady 
rescued, and through the weakness of tho mortal instruments 
of diiino ^co but half the intended work is accomphshed ” 
Don don’s Transcripts and Studies 

821 In this lino and the next the nttributiio clauses are 
separated from tho antecedent see note, 1 2 

822. Mellbcoufl Tlio name of a shepherd m Virgil’s EeJogue i 
Possibly the poet Spenser is here meant, as the tale of -Sabnna is 
guon in the Fnenc Qtieaie, ii 10, 14 Tlio tale is also told by 
(tconrcj of Monmouth and bj Sacki die, Drayton and Warner 
As Milton refers to a ‘ shepherd,’ tea poet, and to ‘ the soothest 
shiphord ’ i e the tnicst poet, and ns he follows Spenser’s v crsion 
of the stor) in this poem, wo need not hesitate to idcntifj 
MtUbocus u ith Spuiser 

^ 823 soothest, truest TIic AS sdth meant tme, hence also 
a true thing’ — truth It sunnes in soothe (lit to affirm to be 
true), tesjth'tag (sec 1 874), and forsooth for a truth) 
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824 fivm hence Hence represents an A S irord heonan, an 
being a sufBx = from so that m the phrase ‘ from hence ’ the 
force of the preposition is tince mtrodnced Yet the idiom is 
common it anses from forgetfulness of the origm of the word 
Comp Arc 3 “ which we /ram hence descry ” 

825 with moist curb sways comp L 18 Sahnna,,jvas^a 
numen flumtms or nrer deity 

826 Sabrina The following is Mdton’s version of the legend 
— “After this, Brutus, in a chosen place, builds Troia Nova, 
changed m time to Trinovantum, now London , and began to 
enact laws (Hell bemg then High Pnest in Judea) , and, havmg 
governed the whole isle twenty-four years, died, and n as buned 
m his new Troy His three sons — Locnne, Albanact, and 
Camber — divide the land by consent Locrmo had the middle 
part, LoSgna , Camber possessed Cambna or Wales , Albanact, 
Albania, now Scotland But he, m the end, by Humber, Bang 
of the Huns, who, with a fleet, mraded that land, was slam in 
fight, and his people driven back mto LoSgna Locnne and his 
brother go out against Humber , who now marching onward was 
by them defeated, and m a nver drowned, which to this day 
retains his name Among the spoils of his camp and navy were 
found certain young maicE, and Estnlidis, above the rest^assmg 
fair, the daughter of a king in Germany, from whence Humber, 
ns he went wasting the sea-coast, had led her captive , wfliom 
Locnne, though before contracted to the daughter of Conneus, 
resolves to mairy But bemg forced and threatened by Cormeus, 
whose authonty and power ne feared, Gwendolen the daughter 
he yields to marry, but m secret loves the other , and, ofttimes 
retirmg as to some sacrifice, through vaults and passages made 
underground, and seven years thus enjoymg her, had by her a 
daughter equally fair, whoso name v as Sabra. But when once 
his Fear was off by the death of Conneus, not content with secret 
enjoyment, divorcmg Gwendolen, he makes Estnlidis his Queen 
Gwendolen, all m rage, departs mto Cornwall , where Pladan, 
the son she had by Locnne, was hitherto brought up by Conneus, 
his grandfather , and gathenng an army of her father’s friends 
and subjects, gives battle to her husband by the nver Sture, 
wherem Loorme, shot with an arrow, ends his hfe But not so 
ends the fury of Gwendolen, for Estnlidis and her daughter Sabra 
she throws mto a nver, and, to have a monument of revenge, 
proclaims that the stream be thenceforth called after the damsel’s 
name, which by length of time is changed now to Sabrma or 
Severn ” — History of Britain (1070) 

827 jyhUomr-ofjjld An obsolete word, ht ‘ at t ime ’ , A S 
Indium, mstr or dat plur of hwil, time 

830 step dame For the actual relationship, see note, 1 826 
The prefix step (A S stedp ) means ‘ orphaned,’ and applies pro 
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perh l-o a child trhoso parent has rc married it was afterwards 
used in the words ‘ step-father,’ etc, Davie (Fr davie, a lady) 
retains the sense of mother m the form dam 

S32, Ms = its see note, L 90 

8*54 pearled wrists, MTists adomml with pearls An appro 
Jinate-cpithet, ns pearls -a ere said to exist in the Avnters of the 
bciom 

S35 aged Nerens’ hall, the abode of old Ncrous, i c. the Iwttom 
of the sea Kerens, the father of the Nereids, or sea nymphs, is 
described ns the v, iso and unerring old man of the sea , in Virgil, 
oravdacrus iVeiein See also, 1 871, and commro Jonson’s 
ytphivts TVtuvtph, last song “ Old Kerens, with Ins fifty girls. 
From aged Indus laden homo with jicarls ” 

S7G piteous of, i e full of pity for , comp Lat miicret tc 
altonivi (gcnitiic) Milton occasionally uses the word m this 
passive sense, its active sense is ‘causing pity,’ le pitiful 
Comp Abbott, § 3 reared her lank head, i c. misod up her 
drooping head comp Par Lost,\TM “ In adoration at his feet 
I fell Submiss ho reared me,” ‘ Lank,’ ht slender , hence 
weak The adjective laidy is in common use = tall and thin 

837 imhathe, to bathe ui tho force of the preposition bomg 
redupheated, as in Lat victdcrc in 

83S neotared lavors, etc , Jmtba_swcctcncd with nectar_and 
scented with asphodel flowers On ‘ nectar,’ see note, 1 479 
asphodel , the same, both name and thing, as ‘ daffodil ’ (see 
Lj/e 150, whore it takes the form ‘ dnfladillics ’) Gk. i<r<pi5e\au 
M E ajfodiUc. Tho mitial d m daffodil has not been satisfactorily 
explained sec 1 851 

839 tho porch So Quintilian calb the car the v estibulc of 

tho mind comp Hand i 5 03 “ tlio porches of mine car ” , 

also the phrase, “ the five gateways of knowledge ” 

840 ambrosial oUs, oils of hcavcnlj fragrance see note, 1 IG, 
and compare Virgil's use of amirrosta m Ocory iv 415, hqvidtm 
amhrostae diJTnndit adorem 

841 quick Immortal change comp L 10 

842 Made Goddess, etc This participial construction is 
frequent in Milton as in Latin it is equivalent to an ex 
planatory clause 

844 twilight meadows comp “twilight groves,’ H Pens 
133, “tvMhght rinks,” Arc 99, Ilinnn Sat 188 

Ml Helping all urchin blasts, remcdjnng or preventmg the 
bhgliting influence of cv il spirits ‘ Urchin blasts ’ is probahlv 
here used generally for what in Arcades t9 53, are called 
“noisome winds and blasting vapours clull,” ‘urchin’ being 
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common m the sense of ‘goblin’ {M W of W iv 4 49) 
Stnctly the word denotes the hedgehog, which for various 
reasons was popularly regarded with great dread, and hence 
mischievous spirits were supposed to assume its form comp 
Shakespeare, Temp l 2 326, u 2 6, “Enght me with urchin- 
shows’ , Titvs And u 3 101, Macbeth, w 1 2, “Thrice and 
once the hedge pig whmed,” etc Compare the protectmg duties 
of the Genius m ^rcocfes Helping comp the phrases, “I can- 
not Ac/p it,” » e prevent it, “it cannot he AcZprd,” » e remedied, 
etc. 

846 shrewd Here used m its radical sen8e=sA»eio etf, 
malicious, like a shrew Comp M N D u 1, “ That shrewd 
and knavish sprite called Rohm Goodfellow ” Chancer has the 
verb shrew = to curse , the current verb is beshrew 

847 vlaled, contained m phtals 

850 garland wreaths A garland is a wreath, but we may 
take the phrase to mean ‘ wreathed garlands ’ comp “ twisted 
braids,” L 862. 

852 old swain, » e Mehboeus (1 822) “ But neither Geoffrey 

of Monmouth nor Spenser has the development of the legend” 
(Masson) 

853 clasping chaxm see L 613, 660 

854 warbled song comp Arc. 87, "touch the i«w5/ed! string”. 
Son XX 12, “Warble immortal notes ” 

857 This will I try, t e to mvoke her rightly m song 

868 adjuring, charging by something sacred and venerable 
The adjuration is contamed m hues 867 889, which, m Milton’s 
MS , are directed “to be said,” not sung, and in the Bridgewater 
MS “to smg or not ” Erom the latter ms it would appear 
that these lines were simg as a kmd of tno by Lawes and the 
two brothers. 

863 amber dropping see note, L 333, and comp L 106, 
where the idea is sn^ar, warrantmg us m takmg ‘amber 
dropping ’ as a compound epithet=^oppmg amber, and not (os 
some read) ‘ amber ^ and ‘ droppmg ’ Amber conveys the ideas 
of lummons clearness and fragrance see Sams Agon 720, 
“amber scent of odorous perfume ” 

865 silver lake, the Severn Virgil has the Iiat focus m the 
sense of ‘ a nver ’ 

868 great Oceanus, Gk ’ClKlarSv re gTyav The early Greeks 
regarded the earth as a flat disc, surrounded by a perpetually 
flowing nver called Oceanus tbe god of this nver was also 
called Oceanus, and afterwards the name was apphed to the 
Atlantic Hesiod, Drayton, and Jonson have all apphed the 
epithet ‘ great ’ to the god Oceanus , m fact, throughout these 
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hnc 3 Milton nscs ivhat may be called tlio “permanent epithets” 
of the \anou8 divimties 

8G9 earth shaking: Neptune’s mace, i c. the trident of Poseidon 
(Keptuno) Homer calls him ivvoaVyaioi — earth shaking comp 
Ihad, xii 27, “ And the Shaker of the Earth -with his trident in 
his hands,” etc. In Par Lost, x 294, Milton proaides Death 
■nith a “ mace pctrifick.” 

870 Tethys’ pace Tothys, mfo of Oceanus, their children 
lieing the Occanidcs and nvergods In Hesiod she is ‘the 
% encrable ’ (i-Amo TilOw), and m 0\ id ‘ the hoary ‘ 

871 hoary Nereus see note, 1 835 

872. Carpathian wizards hook. See Virgil’s Geonj iv 387, 
" In the sea god’s Carpathian gulf there hies a seer, Proteus, of 
the sea’s own hue all things arc kno'wn to him, those 'vrliich 
are, those which ha^o been, and those which drag their length 
through tlie adinneing future” JVizard = di\ incr, without the 
depreciatory sense of fmo 671 , see note there Pool Proteus 
had a shepherd's hook, because ho tended “ the monstrous herds' 
of Ion thlj sea calves ” Odyisei/, i\ 385 463 i 

873 scaly Triton’s aheU. In Z^cidos, 89, he is “ the Herald 
of the Sea ” He bore a ‘ ivrcathcd liom ’ or shell which ho blon 
at the command of Neptune m order to sbll the restless war cs of 
tlie sea He was ‘ scaly,’ the lower part of his body being hke 
that of a fish 

674 soothsaying- Cflaucus He was a Boeotian fishonnan w ho 
had l>ecn changed into a marine deity, and was regarded bj' 
fishermen and sailors as a soothsayer or oracle see note, 1 823 

875 Loucothoa lit “the white goddess ’’ (Gk Xeujo}, dtii), the 
name bj which Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, was worshipped 
after she had thrown herself into the sen to avoid her enraged 
husband Atharaas 

876 her son, 1 c. Mcliscrtcs, drowned and deified along with 
his mother as a sea deity ho was called Palaemon, identified bj' 
the Romans wath their god of harbours, Portumnus 

877 tinsel slippered Tlie * permanent epithet ’ of Tliotis, a 
daughter of Nereus and mother of Achilles, is “ sih er footed ” 
(Gk &pyx'p!rs-c^a) Comp Nrptunc's Tnvmph (Jonson) 

“ And all the silver footed nymphs were drest 
To wait upon him, to the Ocean’s feast ” 

' Tinsel shppcrcd ’ is a paraphrase of this, for ‘ tinsel ’ is a cloth 
VI orked with silv cr (or gold) the notion of cheap finer} is not 
rwlical Etymologicall} , hnirJ is that w hich glitters or smihllatcs 
On the lieaut} of this epithet, and of Milton’s compound epithets 
generall}, sec Trench, Pnqlixh Past and Present, p 290 
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S78 SO Sirens Parthenopb'B Ugea’s The three Sirens (see 
note, 1 25^) ivero Parthcnopb, LigCa, and Lncosia Tlie tomb of 
the first vras at Naples (sec Alilt-ou’s Ad Ltonamm, in , “ Crednla 
quid Injuidam Sirena, Noapoli, jactas, Olaraque Partbenopes fana 
Acheloiados,” etc ) Ligea, described bj Yirml {Georg iv 330) ns 
a sea njunph, is hero represented as seated, like a mermaid, m the 
act of smoothing her hair inth a golden comb 

881 Wlicrewltli=uith uhich The true adjective clause is 
“sleeking locks” = with uhich she sleeks, etc , and the true 
participial clause is “slio sits rocks” = seated on rooks. 

SS2. Sleeking, makmg sleek or glossy Tlie ongmal sense of 
‘sleek’ is greasy comp Lyc 99, “On the level bnuc Sleet 
Paiiopb ivitb all her sisters played ” 

885 heave, raise Comp tho siimlar use of the word in 
h AUeq 145, “Orpheus’ self mayhca\o his head ” 

8S7 bridle in, i c restrain 

8SS have subjunclii c after Ull, as frcqucfitly in Milton 

890 rushy fringbrt, frm ggfi with rushes Tho more usual form^ 
would bo rug b fla nged we may regard Milton’s form ns a parti 
ciple formed from tho compound noun “rushy fringe ” comp 

‘ blue haired,’ 1 29 , “false played,” Shakespeare, A and C iv 
14 

891 grows A singular inth two nommatnes conneoted by 
and the verb is to bo taken mth each But the compound sub 
jeet IS really equivalent to “tho willou with its osiers dank,” 
osiers bomg water w illow s or their branches dank, damp 
comp Par LoH^vn 441, “oft they quit tho rfani” ( = tho water) 

893 Thick sot, etc., j c. thickly inlaid with agate and beautified 
mth the azure sheen of turquoise, etc Tliore is a zeugma m ‘• 
ect azum sheen. Sheen = brightness it occurs ngam m P 
1003 , SCO note thera ‘ Azum ’ modem Enghsh has a tendency - 
to use the noun itself as an adjectii o m cases where older English | 
used an adjectn 0 with the suffix en=made of Most of tho 
adjectiics in en that still surviio do not now denote “made of,” 
but simply “ like,” c . <7 golden hair, etc Azum and ccdani (1 
990), hornen, treen, corden, glas’ien, rceden, etc , are practically 
obsolete , see Trench, Enghidt Paul and Present Comp ‘ oaten ’ 
(Lyc 33), ‘oaken ’ (dre 45) Astho words ‘azum’ ana ‘cedam’ 
are peculiar to hlilton some hold that ho adopted them from the 
Italian azzunno and cedrtno 

894 turkis , also spelt turkoise, turquois, and turquoise lit 
‘the Turkish stone,’ a Persian gem so called because it came 
through Turkey (Pers turl, a Turk) 

895 That strays hlilton does untiL’"ip^y- that these stones 
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■n ere fonnd m the Severn, nor does he in lines 912 937 imply that 
cinnamon gron-s on its banks. 

8^7 prtntless feet Comp Temp v n 34 “Tc that on the 
sands anth pnntlcf* foot Do chase the ebbing Kcptanc”; also 
/imSo ” 'Where no pnnt of step hath been. 

''02 It mil be noticed that the Spirit takes np the rhymes of 
Sabrina’s song (‘here,’ ‘dear’, ‘request,’ ‘distressed’), and 
again vSabnna continues the rhymes of the Spirit’s song (‘dis- 
tressed,’ ‘best’) 

911 of predouB cure, of curative poiver See note on this use 
of‘of,’l 155 

914 References to the efficacy of sprinkling are frequent, c.g 
in the Enghsh Bible, in Spenser, in Virgil (j4en vi 229), in Ovid 
(d/c/ IV 479), in Par Lo9t, xi 416 

916 Kelt an adverb modif3ring ‘touch.’ 

917 glutinous, sticky, viscous The epithet is transferred 
from the effect to the cause 

‘>21 Amphitrite the mfe of Xcptnne (Poseidon) and goddess 
of the Sea. 

923 Anchises line see note, L 827 Loenne ivns the son of 
Brutus, vho was the son of SQmus, avho ivas the grandson of the 
great Aeneas, vho was the son of old Anchises 

924 may miss. This \ orb is optative scare ‘(may) scorch,’ 
‘ (may) fill,’ * maj roll,’ and ‘ may be crowned ’ 

925 hrinimfed. Tlic passive participle is so often used where 
we now use the active that ‘brimmed ’ may mean ‘ brimming ’= 
full to the bnm On the other hand, ‘bnm ’ is frequent m the 
sense of hinl (comp 1 119), so that some regard ‘brimmed ’ ns= 
enclosed mthm banks 

^ 92S slngfed, scorched. "Wc should rather say ‘ scorching ’ 

On the good msbos expressed m Imes 924-917 Masson’s comment 
IS “ The whole of this poetic blcssmg on the Se\ cm and its 
neighbourhood, mi olnng the msh of uhat we should call ‘ solid 
commercial prosperity,’ would go to the heart of the assemblage 
at Ludlow ” ^ 

913 beryl in the Bible {lifv xxi 20) this precious stone 
forms one of the foundations of the New Jerusalem 'The word 
IS of Eastern origin comp Arab btllaur, crystal golden ore. 
As a matter of fact gold has been foimd in the Welsh mountains 

O'M May thy lolly head etc. The grammatical construction 
IS ‘ May thy loftj head be crowned round with many a tower 
and terrace, ami hire and there (maj thy lofty head he croivned) 
wath groNCSof m\rrli and cinnamon (grouang) upon thv banks.’ 
This makes ‘ lianks objective, and ‘upon’ a preposition the only 
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objection to this rending is that the notion of crowning the head 
upon the banks is pccubar The diflicnlty vanishes n hen we 
recollect that Milton frequently coiiiiccts two clauses inth one 
subject rather looselj the subject of the second clause is ‘ thou,’ 
implied m ‘thy lofty head ’ An exact iwrallcl to this is found in 
L'AJleg 121, 122 ‘ whoso bright eyes ram influence and judge 

the prize ’ , also m 11 Pens 15') 7 , 'let my due feet ncr er fail to 
wall and fore, etc ’ also in Luc SS, 89 Tlie explanation 
adopted by Prof Masson is that Milton had in mow tiv o Greek 
■rertPS — rept(nx<f>ap6u, ‘ to put a crown round,’ and ivurre^'Sw, 
“ to put a crown upon ” thus, “ May thj loftj head be crotmed 
round with many a tower and terrace, and thy banks hero and 
there be ctoictim upon uith groves of myrrh and cinnamon.” 
This makes * banks ’ nominative, and ‘ upon ’ an adverb 

In the Bndgewator ms. the stage direction here is, Song ends 

942 Not a waste, etc , i e ‘ Lot there not bo a superfluous or 
unnecessary sound until we come ’ ‘ waste ’ is on attnbntii e 

see note, L 72S 

945 gloomy covert wide see note, 1 207 

946 not many furlongs These words are dehberately mserted 

to keep up the illusion It is probable that, in tlio actual repre- 
sentation of the mask, the scene ropresentmg the enchanted palace 
was rcmoied when Conius’s rout was drnen off the stage, and a 
n oodlond scene redisplayed This would gii o additional signifi 
canco to these Imcs and to the change of scene after 1 957 
'-Fadonglf: farrow long it thus came to mean the length of a 
field, and is now a measure of length ’ 1 - D ^ 

949 many a Wend, ‘ hi any a ’ is a peculiar idiom, which has 
been explained in different ways One mow is that ‘ nianv ’ is a 
corruption of the French mesnte, a tram or company, and ‘a’ a 
corruption of the preposition ‘ of,’ the singular noun bemg then 
substituted for the plural through confusion of the preposition 
iMlh the article. A more correct mow seems to be that 
‘ many ’ is the A.S mamq, w hich was in old English used with a 
smgufar noun and inthout the article, c.q mamq mann — many 
men In the thirteenth century the indefinite article began to be 
inserted , thus mony tnne things many a thmg, just ns ue say 
‘what (z thmg,’ ‘such a thing’ Tins would seem to show that 
‘a’ IS not a corruption of ‘of,’ and that there is no connection 
with the French word mesnie Milton, in this passage, uses 
‘ many nfnend ’ with a plural verb gratulate The simple \ erb 
IS now replaced by the compound eongralulate (Lat gratxdan, to 
wish joy to a person) 

950 wished, i e washed for , see note, 1 574 and beside, i e. 
‘and where, besides,’ etc 

952 Jigs, 111 ely dances. 
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ms Back, Biepherds, back I On the rising of the curtain, the 
stage IS occupied by peasants engaged m a merry dance Soon 
after the attendant Spirit enters nrith the above v ords Enough 
your play, i c vre hai e had enough of your dancing, ivhich must 
now gi\ c way to ‘ otlier trippings ” 

939 sunshine holiday Comp L'AUeg 9S, where the same ex- 
pression IS used There is a close rcsemblanco between the 
language of this song and luies 91 99 of U Allegro Milton’s own 
spelling of ‘ holiday’ is ‘ holyday,’ which shows the ongm of the 
word The accent in sucli compounds (comp blue bell, blackbird 
etc ) falls on the adjective it is only in this way that the car can 
tell whether the compound forms {e.g hdliday) or tlie separate 
words (e g h61y dsly) are bemg used 

OCO Hero be see note, 1 12 without duck or nod words 
used to describe the ungraceful dancing and awkward courtesj 
of the country people 

9(51 trippings lighter toes court guise words used to 
dcscnlie the graceful mo\ ements of the Lady and her brothers 
comp f'AUeg T1 “tnp it, as jou go, On the bght fantastic 
too ” Trod (or trodden), past participle of Iread ‘ to tren d. a 
j measure ’ is a common expression, meaning ‘ to donee ’ Court 
guise,' 1 e courtly mien , gmst is a doublet of icise = way, e,g 
‘ m tins ansc,' ‘ likcioiw,’ ‘ othennse ’ In such pairs of words ns 
f/tnee and quard and iron/, gndr and wlc, the forms in gu 
hat e come mto English through the French 

9G’? Mercury (the Greek Hermes) was the herald of the gods, 
and ns such was represented os having winged ankles (Gfc 
imjroWSAos) Ins name is hero used as a synonym both for 
agihtj and refinement 

OG4 mincing Dryados The Dryndes arc wood nymphs (Gk 
Spjt, a tree), here represented as mincing, i t tripping with short 
steps, unlike the clumsy Binding of the country people Comp 
Merck, of V 111 4 07 ‘‘turn two mmcing steps Into a manly 
stride ” Applied tq n person’s gait (or sjieech), the tiord now 
implies njTQ^at .1 on < 

9(53 lawns leas. On ‘latvn,’ see note, 1 608 a ‘lea’ is a 
meadow 

900 Tins song IS sung by Lancs while presentmg the three 
joting persons to tlie Earl and Countess of Ilndgcwater 

9(57 yo sec note, L 210 

9G8 BO goodly grown, » c grown so goodly Goodly — hand 
some (A S g(Ulhe = goodhke) 

970 timely Here an adterb in 1 089 it is an ndjectitc. 
Comp the tno phrases in Machetk “To gam the timely inn," 
iiL 8 7 . and “To call Umdy on him,” ii, 3 51 
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972 aasayB, tntds, temptations Assay is used by llilton m 
the sense of ‘ attempt ’ os well as of ‘ tnal ’ see Arc. 80, “I ivill ► 
assay, her worth to celebrate ” The former me anin g is now con- 
fined to the form essay (radically the same word) , and the use 
of assay has been still further restricted from its bemg used 
chiefly of the testmg of metals Comp Par Lost, iv 932, “hard 
assays and ill successes ” , Par Peg i 264, iv 478 

974, 6 To triumpli The whole purpose of the poem is sue 
cmctly erprossed m these lines Ptage Liieciton Spirit epi 
logulzes, 1 e smgs the epilogue or concluding stanzas In one 
of Lanes’ manuscripts of the mask, the epilogue consists of 
twelve bnes only, those numbered 1012 1023 From the same 
copy we find that bne 976 had been altered by Lawes m such 
a manner as to convert the first part of the milogue into a 
prologue nhich, in his character as Attendant Spirit, he sang 
wliilst descendmg upon the stage — 

Front the heavens now I fly, 

And those happy clunes that lie 
TITiere day never shuts bis eye. 

Up m the broad Jidd of the sky 
Tliere I suck the hguid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughteiu three 
That smg about the golden tree 
There eternal summer d%s ells. 

And n est wmds, with musky wmg. 

About the cedam alloys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smeUs. 

Ins there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blon 
Flowers of more mmgled hue 
Than her purflcd scarf can show. 

Yellow, icaichet, green, and blue. 

And dmidhes oft with Manna dew 
Beds of hyncmth and roses, 

AVhere many a cherub sojl reposes. 

Doubtless this was the arrangement m the actual performance of 
the mask 


976 To the ocean, etc. The resemblance of tins song, m rhythm 
and rhyme, to the song of Ariel m the Tempest, \ 1 88 94, has 
been frequently pointed out “ Wliere the bee sucks, there suck 
L” etc Compare also the song of Johphiel m The Fortunate 
Isles (Ben Jonson) “ Like a lightning from the sky,” etc Tlie 
epilogue as sung by Lawes (U 1012 1023) may also bo compaied 
with the epilogue of the Tempest 
o’erthrown,^’ etc 


“ Now my charms are all 
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OTT happy cUmes. Comp Orfywcy, iv fiOG “The deathless 
gods anil convey thee to the Eljsian plain and the world’s end 
where life is easiest for men. Jso snow is there, nor yet great 
storm, nor any ram , Imt ahvnys ocean sendeth forth the breeze 
of the shiall west to blow cool on men ” see also 1 14 ‘Clime,’ 
radically the same as chtnaft, is still nsed in its bteral sense = a 
region of the earth , n hfle * cbmate ’ has the secondary meaning 
of ‘atmospheric conditions.’ Comp Son vm. 8 “Whatever 
clxmi the sun’s bright circle warms.’’ 

978 (lay eye Comp Son i. 5 “the eye of day", and 
Lyc. 26 “ the opening eyehdt of the Mom.” 

979 broad fields of the sky Comp Virgil’s “Jens irrcampts 
latxs," Aen vi 88S 

980 suck the liquid air, inhale the pure an* ‘ Liquid ’ (bt 
flowing) IS used figuratively and generally in the sense of pure 
and sweet comp Son i 5, “ thy hqmd notes ’’ 

931 AH amidst For this ad\crbial use of o/f (hero modifying 
the following prepositional phrase), compare II Pens 33, “all in 
a robe of darkest gram ’’ 

9S2. Hespems see note, 1 393 Hesperas, the brother of 
Atlas, bad three daughters — Aegle, Cjmthia, and Hespena 
Tliey were famed for their sweet song In Milton’s MS Hesptni'x 
IS imtten over Atlas Spenser makes them daughters of Atlas, 
ns does Jonson in Pleasure reconciled to Ttriue. 


984 crisped shades ‘ Cnsped,’ like ‘ curled ’ (comp “ curl 
the grove," Arc. 46) is a common expression in the poetry of the 
time, and has the same meanmg The ongmal form is the 
adjective ‘ ensp ’ (Lat cns/warrcurled), from which comes the 
lerb to ensp and the participle cnsped Compare “the cnsped 
brooks ran nectar," Par Lost, ii 237, where the word is best 
rendered ‘nppled’, also Tennyson’s Clartbel, 10, “the babbling 
mnnel enspeth." In the present case the reference is to the 
folmgc of the trees 


985 spmee, gay This word, now apphed to persons with a 
touch of Icntyi was formcrlj us^ both of things and persons m 
the sense of gay or neat Compare the present and earlier uses 
of the vrord jolly, on which Pattison says — “ 'This is an instance 
of the disadi-aniage under which poetry in a bving language 
labours No knowledge of the meaning which a word bore in 
16.31 can whoUj Ixunsh tho later and vulgar associations which 
may have gathered round it since. Apart from direct parody 
and burlesque, the tendency of living speech is gradually to 
degrade the noble , so that ns time goes on the range of poetical 
CTprcssion grows from generation to generation more and more 
restricted." Tlie ongm of the wonl spruce is disputed Skeat 
holds that it is a corruption of Pmee (old Fr Pruce, moi Fr 
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Pn<sse) = Prussia , we read m the 14th century of persons dressed 
after the fashion of Prussia or Spruce, and Prussia was called 
Sprussia by some English imters up to the beg innin g c>f the 17th 
century See also Trench, Select Owssary 

98G The Graces The three Graces of classical mythology 
were Euphrosyne (the bght-hearted one), Aglaia (the bright one), 
and Thalia (the blooming one) Bee L’Alleg 12 “Euphrosyne 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth. With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy crowned Bacchus bore ” They were sometimes repre 
sonted as daughters of Zeus, and as the goddesses who purified 
and enhanced aU the innocent pleasures of Me. rosy bosomed 
Hours The Hours (Hone) of classical mythology were the 
goddesses of the Seasons, whose course was described as the 
dance of the Hone. The Hora of Spring accompamed Persephone 
eiery year on her ascent from the lower world, and the expres 
Sion “ The chamber of the Horae opens” is equivalent to “The 
Spring IB coming ” ‘ Rosy bosomed ’, the Gk poWicoXiror com- 
pare the epithets ‘rosy fingered’ (apphed by Homer to the dawn), 

‘ rosy-armed,’ etc 

989 musky fling Compare Par Lost, viu 616 “ Fresh 

gales and gentle airs Whispered it to the woods, and from their 
wings Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub ” In this 
passage the vevh fixng is similarly used ‘ Musky ’-fragrant 
comp ‘musk-rose,’! 496 

990 cedam alleys, t c. alleys of cedar trees For ‘alley,’ 
comp 1 311 For the form of ‘cedam,’ see note on *azum,’ 

L 893 Tennyson uses the nord ‘cedam’ m Recoil of Arab 
Htghts, 116 

991 Hard and cassia , two acomatic plants Cassia is a name"^ 
sometimes apphed to the wdd cmnamon nard is also called 
sptke-nard , see allusion m the Bible, MarL, xiv 3 , £xod xsx. 
24, etc 

992 Iris humid bow see note, 1 83 The aUusion is, of 
course, to the rambow 

993 blow, here used actively = cause to blossom comP J onson, 
Masl at Highgate, “For thee, Favonius, here shall ohio New 
flowers ” 

995 purfled = having an embroidered edge (0 F fourfilcr) 
the verb to purfie survives in the contracted form to p^rl, and is 
cognate willi profile = a front Ime or edge shew here rhymes 
with dew, comp 1 611, 612 This pomts to the fact that m 
Milton’s time the present pronunciation of shew, though famihor, 
was not the only one recognised. 

996 drenches with Elyslan dew, t e. soaks with heavenly dew 
The Homenc Elysium is described m Odvssev, iv see note, 
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1 977 , it M as af tonvards identified with the abode of the blessed, 
1 257 hero the nominatno 

of the 1 erlTis ‘ Ins ’ and the object ‘ beds ’ 

997 If your ears bo true, « c if your ears be pure the poet is 
about to speak of that i\ hich cannot be understood by those u ith 
“ gross unpiu'gfcd ear ” (jirc 73, and (7o»i L 468) Ho alludes to 
that pure Lo\c uhich “ leads up to Heaven,” Par Lost, nn 612. 

I 998 hyacinth. This is the ‘'sanguine flower inscribed •with 
( U oc ” of Lyetdas, 106 it sprang from the blood of Hyaemthua, a 
j youth bclo\ ed by AjkiIIo 

999 Adonis, the belo\ ed of Venus, died of a wound wluch he 
recoiled from a boar during the chase The grief of Venus ivas 
so great that the gods of the low cr world allowed him to spend 
su. months of oiery year on earth The story is of Asiatic 
origin, and is supposed to be syinbohc of the rei ii al of nature in 
sprmg and its death m innter Comp Par Lost, ix. 439, 
“ those gardens feigned Or of revived Adonis,” etc 

1000 waslng well of, t e. rccoienng from Tlic A S teeaxan 
= to grow or increase Shakespeare has ‘ man of wax ’ = adult, 
Rom and Jtd x 3 70 , sec also Index to Glolio Shalxspcarc 

1002 Assyrian queen, t e Venus whose worship came from 
the East, probably from Assyria She v as onginally identical 
Mitli Astarto, called by the Hebrews Ashtcroth see Par. Lost, 

I 438-4 '■)2, 11 hero Adonis appears as Thammuz. 

1003, 4 far above advanced. Tliesc words arc to be read 
together ‘ adi anced ’ is an attribute to ‘ Cupid,’ and is modified 
by ‘ far abov e ' 

1003 spangled sheen, glittering bnghtness ‘ Spanglwl ’ 

^ »)>n7i7fc 18 a diimnutiio of s/tanff = n metal filflsp, and hence ‘a 
p shining ornament ’ In poetry it is common to speak of the stars 
^ ns ‘ spangles ’ and of the heavens as ‘ spangled ’ comp Addison’s 

II ell knoM n lints 

“ The spacious finnament on high, 

Witii all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spav'ikd heavens, a shming frame. 

Their great Original proclaim ” 

Comp also Lt/c 170, " with neic sj/anj/led ore ” ‘ J^heen ' is 
as in line 893 , also in Tlymn Nat 146, 
^ironed m telcstial shten" Epitaph on AT of ]V 73, “clad 
in radiant ” 3'ho iiord occurs m Spenser as an adjectiie 

also comp “ Iier dainty torse so fair and s/ieeii,” /’ Q »i 1 10 

In tin lint “ Bv fountam clear or spangled starlight ahetn ” 

( V A P ii 1 29) jtjjfijJnubtfuWhctlificJJljp y^d_aa.jv-noun 

adjectiio (Zlcat/t o/ 
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lOOi Celestial Cupid. The ordinary vieu of Cupid is gii en in 
the note to line 445 , here ho is the lover of Psyche (the human 
soul) to ■whom he is united after she has been purified by a Life 
of trial and misfortune The myth of Cupid and Psyche is as 
foUoivs Cupid was m love with Psyche, but warned her that 
she must not seek to know who he was Yielding to curiosity, 
however, she drew near to him ■with a lamp v hile he u ns asleep 
A drop of the hot oil falling on him, he awoke, and fled from her 
She now ■wandered from place to place, persecuted by A’’enus 
but after great sorrow, dunng ■n Inch she was secretly supported 
by Cupid, she became immortal and ■n ns umted to him for ever 
In tins story Psyche represents the human soul (Gk 'fvxfi), winch 
IS disciplmed and punned by earthly misfortune and so fitted for 
the enjoyment of true happmess m heai en Further, m Milton’s 
Allegory it is only the soul so purified that is capable of knowung 
true love m his Ajpology for Smcctjpnnuus he calls it that Love 
“whose charmmg cup is only virtue,” and whose “first and 
chiefest ofiBce begins and ends in the soul, producing those 
happy twms of her divine generation, Kno^w ledge and Virtue ” 
To this high and mj stical love hlUton agam alludes m Ejnlaphnim 
Dammts 

“ In other part, the expansive -vault above, 

And there too, even there the god of love , 

With qniier armed he mounts, his torch displays 
A -vivia light, his gem tipt arrows blaze. 

Around his bnght and fiery eyes ho rolls. 

Nor aims at \Tdgar mmds or httlo souls. 

Nor deigns one look below, but aumng high 
Sends every arrow to the lofty sky , 

Hence forms diime, and mmds immortal, learn 
The power of Cupid, and enamoured bum ” 

Cowper’s translalton 

1007 among preposition govemmg ‘gods.’ 

1 OOS make ^ipbiunetivo after ‘ till ’ Its noimnative is 
‘ consent ’ 

1010 blissful, blest Blua is cognate -wuth hfeas and Uuhe, 
Comp “ the West kingdoms meek of joy and lo\e,” Z-yc 177 are 
to be bom. There seems to be here a confusion of constructions 
between the subjunctiv e co ordmate -with wale and the incbcative 
dependent m meamng on “Jove hath sworn” m the foUowmg 
Ime 

1011 Youth and Joy Evcrlastmg youth and joy are found 
only after the teals of earth are past So Spenser makes 
Pleasure the daughter of Cupid and Psyche, but she is “the 
daughter late ” t c she is possible only to the purified soul See 
also note on L 1004. 
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1012. my task, : f the task alluded to in line 18 This line is 
an adierbial clanso = Now that (or hccaitse) my task is smoothly 
done 

1013 The punt’s task being finished he is free to soar where 
ho plcasas There seems to be impbed the mjunction that 
mankind can by virtue alone attain to the same spiritual 
freedom 

1014 green earth’s end The world ns known to the ancients 
did not extend much beyond the Straits of Gibraltar The Capo 
'Tcrd Islands, nhich ho outside these straits, may be hero 
referred to comp Par Lost, vui 030 

“ But I can now no more , the partmg sun 
Bojond the earth’s green Cape and Verdant Isles 
Hesiiercan sets, my signal to depart ” 

lOK) bowed welkin the meaning of the line is, “^Vheretho 
arclied sky curves slow 1\ towards the horizon.” IfWim is, mdi 
call} , “ the region of clouds,” A S wolaiu, clouds 

1017 comers of the moon, t c. its horns The crescent moon 
18 said to be ‘ homed ’ (Lat cornu, a horn) Comp the lines m 
Macheth, 111 . 5 23, 24 “ Upon the comers of the moon Tliere 

Imngs a vaporous drop profound ” 

1020 She can teach ye how to climb, etc Compare Jonson’a 
song to Virtue 

“Though a stranger here on earth 
In hea\ en she hath her right of birth 
There, there is Virtno’s seat 
Strive to keep her your own , 

Tis only she can make you great, 

Though place hero make you knomi.” 

1021 sphery chime le the music of the spheres “Tochmb 
higher than tlie sphery chime” means to ascend beyond the 
spheres into the empYr ean or true heaven — the abode of God and 
the purest Spirits Afilton therefore rmpbes that by virtno 
alone can no coinc into God’s presence See note on “the 
starrj quire,” hue 112. ‘Chime’ is stnctlj ‘harmony,’ as m 

‘ silver chime,” Hymn Hat 128 the word is cognate with 
ct/mbal 

1022, 3 if Virtue feeble were, etc. A triumphant expression 
of that confidence in tlie invinciblcness of ^■^rtue, when aided by 
Dmne Providence, and therefore a fittmg conclusion of the 
whole ma.sque Milton’s uholc life reveals his unshaken bebcf 
in the truth expressed in the last tu o Imes of his Comvs 
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Acheron, 604 

Afloiii't 000 

A(h entiirons, 79 

Afhice 1 OS , advised, To** 

A fleets, 3SG 

Alabaster, 6G0 

All, 714, 9S1 

All ear, SCO 

Alley, 111, 990 

All gii er, 723 

All to rullled, ISO 

Amber droppinj:, SO” 

Ambrosial, 16 

Amiss, 177 

AJiaoe, 057 

Arbitrate, 411 

Asphodel, S3S 

Assays, 972 

Assynan Queen, 1002, 

Aj me, 51 1 
Anini 899 

B 

Backward, 817 
Baited, 102. 

Banditc, 420 
Be, 12, 519 
Bcnisoii, 9 •52, 

Beiyl, 9 59 
Bcseemiiit; 709 
Blank 4 52 
Blissful 1010 
Blue haired 29 
Blow, 999 


Bolt, 760 
Bosky, 919 
Bourn 913 
Brakes, 147 
Brimmed 925 
Bnuded, 449 
Brute, 797 
Budge, 707 
Burs, 362. 

C 

Ca.ssin, 991 
I Ca.st, 960 
i Citoiess, 704 
( (dam, 990 
1 (cutie, 582 
j ( ertam, 260 
j ( haiKc, 50s 
I ( h imctcieil, 590 
thiiintd 51 
( linrntl, l iinal, 471 
( iiuiybdis 257 
Chime, 102] 
Chimeras, 517 
Circo, 50 
Chme, 977 
Close, 648 
Clouted, 095 
Companj 274 
Comiis, 40, 58 
Convoy , 81 
Corfbal, 672 
Cornels, 1017 
Cotes 944 
Cotj tlo, 120 
Com lesi , 925 


II 


113 
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Cozened, 717 
Crabbed, An 
Crisped, 9S4 
Crofts, oil 
Crowned, 914 
Curfew, 415 
Cunous, 714 
Cjnic, 708 
Cjnosure, .142 

D 

Dapper, IIS 
Darked, 710 
Dear, 790 
Dell, 312 
Deserj, 141 
Dew besprent, 542 
Dimple, 119 
Dingle, 112. 
Disinherit, 114 
Dittj, 80 
Diencli, 99G 
Dronth, GO 
Drowsy frighted, 551 
Due, 12 
Dim, 127 
Dnrst, 577 

E 

Eneh eicrv, 19 111 
Earth shaking, 809 
E!)on, 114 
Ecstasj, 201, 02.5 
Plement, 299 
Eljaiuin, 257 
Emblaze, 712. 

1 mpnse, CIO 
hngagcfl, 193 
I now , 780 
Erebus, 804 
Fierj cacli 19, 111 
Eye, 329 

F 

Enerj , 29S 
Fairly, lii4 
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Fantastic, 144, 205 
Fence, 791 
Firmament, 693 
Fond, 07 
For. 580, 002 
Forestalling, 285 
Forlorn, 19 
Fraught, 155, 712 
Freczed, 449 
Frighted, 551 
Frolic, 59 

G 

Gear, 107 
Glistering, 219 
Glozing, 101 
Goodlj , 908 
Graces, 980 
Grain, 760 
Granges, 175 
Gratulate, 949 
Gnsly, 603 
Guise, 961 

H 

Haemonj, 018 
Hag, 414 
Hallo, 226 
Hapless, 350 
Harpies, 005 
Harrowed, 505 
Hea\o, 885 
Hecate, 1.15 
Help, 104, 845 
Hence, 824 
Her 151,455 
Hespoiian, 191 
High, 664 
Hinds, 174 
Holiday, 959 
Home felt, 202 
Homol} , 748 
Horror, IS 
Hours, 986 
How chance, 508 
Huswife, 751 
lliitclicd, 719 
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Hyacinth, 998 
Hydras, 605 


Imbathe, 837 
Imbodies, 468 
Imbrutea, 468 
Immured, 621 
Infamous, 424 
Infer, 408 
Influence, 336 
Inlay, 22 
Innumerous, 349 
Insphered, 3 
Interwove, 644 
Inured, 735 
Iris, 83 
Isle, 21 

J 

Jocimd, 172. 
Jollity, 104 
Julep, 672 

K 

Knot grass, 642. 


M 

Madness, 261 
Madngal, 495 
Mansion, 2. 
Mantling, 294 
Many a, 949 
Margent, 232 
Mo, 163, 630 
Meander, 232 
Meditate, 647 
Melancholy, 810 
Methought, 171 
ilohboeus, 822 
Mickle, 31 
IMildew, 640 
Mincmg, 964 
Mmtago, 629 
Misused, 47 
Moly, 636 
Monstrous, 633 
Mountameer, 426 
Mornco, 116 
Mortal, 10 
Murmurs, 626 
Mutters, 817 
My, mme, 170 


Lackey, 466 
Lake, 866 
Languished, 744 
Lank, 836 
Lap, 257 
La-wn, 668 
Lees, 809 
Leucothea, 876 
^wdly pampered 
Like, 22, 634 
Lime twigs, 646 
Liqiud, 980 
Liquorish, 700 
Listed, 49, 
Listened, 661 
Livened, 456 
Lore, 34 
Loi e lorn, 234. 
Luscious, 652 


N 

Naiades, 254 
Nard, 991 
Navel, 520 
Neciomoncer, 649 
Nectar, 479 
Neighbour, 484. 
Nepenthes, 675 
Nereus, 835 
Nether, 20 
New mtrusted, 36 
Nice, 139 

Night-foundered, 483 
Nightingale, 234. 
Nightly, 113 
Nor nor, 784 


0 

Oaten, 345, 893 
Oceanns, 97, 86a 
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Of jO, 151, S%, 1000 
Ommous, 61 
Orient, 65 
Other 612 
Oughlv honied, G9o 
Ounce 71 

O'cr evqiusite, 369 
0\ er multitude, 731 

P 

Prtlmer, ISO 
Pun, 176 
Pivrd, 444 
Purlcj , 241 
Pent, 499 
Perfect, 73, 203 
Perplexed, 37 
Pert, 118 
Pestered, 7 
Pinfold, 7 
Plight, 372 
Plighted, 301 
Pluinesi 378 
I’otiou, 6S 
Prankcil 759 
Presentments, 156 
Prime, 2S9 
Pnthee, 615 
Pro\c, 123 
Purchnse, 607 
PurQed, 996 
Pfijchc, 1004 

Q 

Quaint, 167 
Quarterp, 29 
Quire 112 
Quuercd, 422 

R 

Rapt 794 
Rnnahment, 241 
Reared, 836 
Recks, 404 
Reganl, 620 
Rifted, 518 


j Rite, 125 
j Roost, 317 
! Rosy bosomed, 9SC 
I Rout, 92 93. 

Rule, 340 

Rushj fringed, 890 
S, 

Sabnnn, S26 
Sadlj, 609 
Sampler, 761 
I Sans, 110 
) Scape, SI 4 
I Scjlla, 257 
I Serene, 4 
( Seaeral, 25 
j Shagged, 429 
Slmpes, 2 
Sheen, 893, 100,3 
Slicll, 231, 837 
( Shew , 955 
1 Shoon, 635 
Should, 4S2. 

, Shrend, 846 
I Shrouds, 147 
klinddermg, 802 
Siding, 212 
''iraples, 627 
1 Smglc, 204 
I Sirens, 253, 87S 
Sleeking, 882 
' Slope, 9S 
I Solcmnitx , 142 
Soot best, 823 
' vSootb sajing, 874, 

I Sounds, 115 
I So\mn, 41, 639 
Spangled, 1003 
Spell, 164 
' Siicts, 132. 
j Spbcrv, 1021 
‘ hpnice, 9S5 
j Square, 329 
! Squint, 413 
I Stabled, 534 
, Star of Arendj , 341 
* State, 35 
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Stead, 611 
Step dame, 830 
StiU, 660 
Stoic, 707 
Stops, 345 
Stoned, 516 
Straiglit, 811 
Strook, 301 
Stygian, 132. 

Sun clad, 782 
Sung, 256 
Sure, 148 
Surrounding, 403 
Sivaiu, 497 
Snart, 436 
Snonked, 293 
Syhiin, 26S 
Syrups, 674 

T 

Tapestiy, 324 
Temple, 461 
Thyrsis, 494 
Timely, 689, 970 
Tinsel sbppered, 877 
To ruffled, 380 
To seek, 366 
Toy, 502 
Trains, 151 
Ti-easouous, 702 
Trippings, 961 
Tiirkis, 894 
Tuscan, 48 
Twain, 284 
Tyrrhene, 49 

U 

Unblenched, 430 
Unenchanted, 395 


I UnmulUe, 131 
Unpimcipled, 167 
Uimceting, 539 
Umnthdran mg, 711 
Uichiii, 845 

V 

Vaiious, 179 
Venturous, 609 
Vermeil tinctured, 752 
Voiy, 427 
Viulcd, 847 
Vienless, 92 
Violet cmbioidered, 233 
Virtue, 16"), 621 
Visage, 333 
Vizored, 698 
Votanst, 189 

W 

Wakes, 121 
Warranted, 127 
Wassailcrs, 179 
Waste, 728, 942 
Weeds, 16 
Welkin, 1015 
What need, 362 
Wlnloni, 827 
Whit, 774 
Who, 728 
Wily, 151 
Wink 401 
Wished, 574, 950 
Wizaid 571, s72 
Wont, .332, 549 
Woof, 83 

Y 

Ye, 216 
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